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— Popular Books for Scientific Men. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMISTRY. 


Theoretical, Practical and Analytical, as applied to the Arts and Manufactures, 


BY WRITERS OF EMINENCE. 


- RICHLY AND PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. In 2 Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Extra Cloth, $24.00, 











MARKS ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 


The Relative Proportions of the Steam Engine. Being a Rational and Practical Discussion of 
the Dimensions of every Detail of the Steam Engine. By WILLIAM DENNIS 
MARKS. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $2.00. 


NYSTROM’S MECHANICS. 


Pocket Book of Mechanics and Engineering. 17th Edition. Illustrated. 16mo. Pocket Book form, $3.50. 


PRANTT’S BOTANY. 


An Elementary Text Book of Botany. Translated from the German. The translation revised by S. H. 
VIRIES, M. A., D. Sc., F.L.S. With 275 Illustrations. 8vo. Extra cloth, $2.25. 


WURTZ’S CHEMISTRY. 


Elements of Modern Chemistry. By ADOLPHE WURTZ. Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. Second American 
Edition, from the Fifth French Edition, by PROF. WM. H. GREENE, M. D. With 132 
Illustrations. 8vo. Extra cloth, $2.50. Library sheep, $3.00. 


GREENE'S LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 


By WM. H. GREENE, M. D.., Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central High School. Editor and Translator of 
“ Wurtz’s Chemistry. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. $1.00. 




















Vacation Cruisinc IN CHESAPEAKE AND DeLAwareE Bays. 


By J. T. ROTHROCK, M_D., Professor of Botany in the University of Pennsylvania. Containing: A Description of the Yacht, 
and Reasons for the Cruise ; Down the Chesapeake and on the James; On the Delaware River and Bay ; : 
Who Should go Cruising; To Winter Quarters. 12mo. Illustrated. Extra cloth. $1.50. 
“ Dr. Rothrock’s little book is really a delightful one. The account of his cruising is rambling, but entertaining and often instructive, for Dr. Rothrock had his 
eyes open for the practical as well as the picturesque and luxurious. Without being didactic in manner, he really teaches something worth learning in every chapter. 


*His book, illustrated from views taken photographically by himself, will be enjoyed by intelligent readers, and will give hints to some of them as to how to pass their 
vacations.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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The Electric Light. 
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ITS HISTORY, PRODUCTION AND APPLICATIONS. 
By Em. AtGtave and J. Boutarp. Translated from the 
French by T. O’Conor Sloane, Edited, with Notes and 
Additions, by C M. Lungren. With 250 Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth. Price, $5.00. 

Although there are a number of popular expositions of the 
subject of electric lighting, the work of Messrs. Alglave and 
Boulard has been thought to have sufficientdistinctive merits to 
warrant its introduction to the English reading public. 

The additions made to the work are either later forms of the ap- 

paratus described by the authors, or those that have distinctive 

features of interest of their own. 


I 


Il. 
A Practical Treatise on FElec- 
tric Lighting. 


By J. E. H. Gorpon, author of ‘‘A Physical Treatise on 
Electricity and Magnetism,’’ Member of the Paris Con- 
gress of Electricians. With Twenty-three Full-page 
Plates and numerous Illustrationsin the Text. 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $4.50. 

«¢ This work has been in preparation for some two years, and 
has been modified again and again as the science of which it 
treats has progressed, in order that it might indicate the state 
of that science very nearly up to the present date.’’—From 
Preface. MI 


Physwcal T; veatise on Electricity 
and Magnetism. 


By J. E. H. Gorpvon, B. A., Assistant Secretary of the British 
Association. With about 200 Full-page and other IIlus- 
trations. New Edition. Revised, Rearranged and En- 
larged. Just Ready. Two vols., 8vo, cloth. $10.00. 





Send for new full descriptive circular of our Electrical 
‘ooks. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Edited by Joun T. Morsg, Jr. 
Volume X. JAMES MADISON. 


By SypNEY HowarD Gay. 
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The “Popular History of the United States,” in 
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CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY ; 


Or men of business who did something besides 
Making Money, A book for Young Americans, 
By JAMES PARTON, author of Lives of Franklin, 

Jackson, Jefferson, Voltaire, etc. With several 

portraits. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 

A thoroughly interesting and popular book, telling 
briefly and graphically the story of the lives and 
achievements of Peter Faneuil, Elihu Burritt, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Gerrit Smith, Horace Greeley, 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Peter Cooper, and forty other 
men of mark in various callings. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 


I vol. 16mo, gilt top, 








EDUCATIONAL. 





CHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.—The fall term of this 
school will begin September 29. It is proposed, in case 

a sufficient number of pupils offers, to establish a course of in- 
struction in decorative work. This will consist of lectures on 
decorative form, and a class in the drawing of ornament under 
aspecial instructor. Students will be expected to attend on 
four afternoons in the week. Application should be made as 
soon as possible, and not later than October 1, 1884, to the 
SECRETARY OF SCHOOL, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
lion death of Senator ANTHONY and of Secretary FoLcGER, following 
so closely upon the recent losses of eminent men by death in our 
own city, reminds us that the generation which sustained the public 
burdens-in the decades before the civil war are passing away, and are 
leaving the responsibilities of public life to younger men. Mr. 
ANTHONY’S services go back to a period more than fifty years ago. 
He was honored with a public testimonial for his services on The Provi- 
dence Journal, during the troubles in Rhode Island connected with the 
attempt to overthrow its antiquated constitution by violence. He wasa 
strong support of the national government in the Civil War. He took a 
prominent part in the legislative measures which secured the results of 
that war and restored the national credit. While never a man of 
exceptional brilliancy or initiative, he served his country well as a 

statesman of entire trustworthiness and lofty principle. 

The death of Secretary FOLGER makes the first break in Mr. AR- 
THUR’S cabinet. It is unfortunate for Mr. FOLGER’s memory that his 
name is associated with the misconduct of a few unprincipled men, who 
used unworthy means to force him upon his party as a candidate for the 
governorship of his own state. That Mr. FoLGER had any cognizance 
of these means no one believed. The worst that could be said of him 
was that he made a serious error of judgment in not declining the nomi- 
nation thus obtained. No one had so much reason to regret this error 
as himself, unless it be the party which thus achieved the fatal victory 
that has led to the nomination of Mr. FOLGER’s successful rival to the 
Presidency. Since the people of New York have come to know Mr. 
CLEVELAND more intimately they probably regard with much less com- 
placency the decision which refused the governorship to Mr. FOLGER. 

As Secretary of the Treasury Mr. FOLGER was a man of high prin- 
ciple and earnest purpose, but of no special fitness for such work and 
but little adaptation to its details. He carried the methods he had 
learned in presiding over a court of justice into the despatch of the public 
business, with the natural result of causing much delay and some irrita- 
tion. He was too old to learn the business of finance at the time of his 
transfer to this new sphere of duty. 


OF the results of the Maine election we have spoken elsewhere at 
some length. One point however deserves special attention. It is the 
part played by the tariff in the campaign in Maine, as in almost every 
other portion of the country. Speakers who went to Maine to share in 
the discussion on the Republican side tell us that they found the audi- 
ences hungry for tariff discussion. The topic has awakened an interest 
which the most sanguine protectionist scarcely would have predicted. 
The course taken by the Democratic majority in the House of Represen- 
tatives has contributed very much to this result. The discussion of Mr. 
Morrison’s bill was conducted with exceptional ability and thorough- 
ness on both sides, but the victory was with the protectionists, not merely 
in final vote but in the impression made upon the country atlarge. Even 
the rhetoric of Mr. Hurp did not touch the popular judgment as did the 
close argument of speakers like Mr. McKINLEY and Mr. CHAcE,—the 


latter of whom, it is said, may succeed Mr. ANTHONY in the Senatorship. 


Mr. HENRY WATTERSON complains with justice of the shill-shally policy 
pursued by the Democratic leaders generally with reference to this 
question, and lays upon them the blame if the party should be defeated 
in November next. We are not admirers of Mr. BARNUM and his asso- 
ciates, but we think that Mr. WATTERSON does them injustice. Bad as 
the Democratic prospects are, they would have been far worse if the 
party had spoken out for free trade in unmistakable terms, and had 
pressed that issue in the present campaign. After all is said, this is a 
protectionist country, and is growing more so with every four years that 
elapse between the presidential elections. The artisan population is 
increasing at all the great centres, and the benefit derived from its pres- 
ence in the country by our farmers is becoming so palpable, that even 
the agricultural element has shut its ears against free trade sophistries. 








The party which lays itself open to even the suspicion of free trade lean- 
ings, may confine its ambitions to Kentucky, Mississippi and Arkansas, 
for it will find every other commmonwealth slipping from its control. 


THE courage and independence shown among the Irish-American 
voters in Maine is every way encouraging for the present canvass and for 
the future. A despatch from Augusta summing up the result in that State 
says: 

The Irishmen who have made up their minds to vote for Mr. BLAINE were not 
deterred by the persecution and threats of their former Democratic associates. 
Wherever Irish-Americans manifested an intention to vote for Mr. BLAINE, as they 
did in Bangor and other towns, the Democratic journals and leaders lighted the 
fires of religion and bigotry by the MADIGAN circular, and conjured up the old 
demon of Know-Nothingism for the purpose of arraying the Irish-American and 
Catholic vote in a solid phalanx against the Republican party. But this year it 
did not work. In the fourteen cities where that vote was all centred, the gain 
this year was 3,200 over the largest vote ever before polled in the same cities. In 
Augusta 60 per cent, of the Irish vote went to the Republican ticket. 


TuaT West Virginia and Louisiana will cast the majority of their 
votes for the Republican ticket this year, and that the former will succeed 
in having them counted for Mr. BLAINE, is exceedingly probable. In 
Louisiana the mismanagement of the state government and finances by 
the Democrats has been so scandalous as to cause a revolt amounting 
to a political revolution. In this movement the planters of the Rice and 
Sugar districts take the lead, as being the most directly interested in the 
maintenance of the tariff. But the German population of New Orleans 
and the other cities of the state, together with no small number of the 
old Whig party, are united with them in the effort to carry the state for 
the Republicans. We must confess that we do not feel any very lively 
interest in this movement, except so far as it may lead to a better and 
purer government for the state. We think the Republican party would 
make a great mistake in committing itself to the indefinite maintenance 
of the dutics on raw sugar, as those duties are now incapable of vindica- 
tion on protectionist principles. Besides this, ever since Louisiana was 
admitted into the Union, it has been a torment to the party which has 
enjoyed its support. Its large Latin population never has been well 
assimilated to Anglo-Saxon methods and ideas, and as a consequence it 
has been more like a Mexican than an American state in its political 
history and ethics. 


WITH West Virginia the case is very different. The vast wealth of 
coal and iron which lies within the bounds of this commonwealth makes 
it a kind of southwestern extension of Pennsylvania and is developing 
industries of precisely the same class. In one respect it has the advan- 
tage of Pennsylvania. It has a much more extensive area that is fitted 
for sheep raising, resembling our own Washington county which lies on 
its border. All these interests are enlisted by natural sympathy against 
the Democratic party and its free trade tendencies. Just at present their 
revolt is receiving great assistance from Democratic mismanagement. 
For years past the government of the state has been conducted recklessly 
and so wastefully that oppressive and vexatious taxation has been em- 
ployed to meet current expenses. As a consequence the feeling has 
grown even among the Democrats that the time has come for a change 
of administration ; and when the old leaders managed to control the re- 
cent state nominations, the result was a split in their own party. No 
situation could promise better for Republican success; and hardly any 
one will be surprised tosee West Virginia brought back to the place it 
once held in the column of Republican states, and kept there. 





It is to Ohio that Republicans are turning with the greatest anxiety 
at present. Nostate has been more honored by the Republican party in 
the selection of candidates. At no time since the war has Ohio cast 
its electoral vote for a Democratic candidate for the Presidency. But 
the sharp antagonisms which exist between the different elements in its 
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population have made it one of the most uncertain of commonwealths as 
regards its dominant political complexion. The liquor interest, supported 
largely by the German vote in the great cities, and the prohibition party, 
supported with still more zeal by the religious people of the Western 
Reserve and similar districts, have introduced new elements into the sit- 
uation, and those not favorable to the Republican party. The liquor 
interest casts its influence pretty generally into the Democratic scale, and 
throws a heavy purse after it. The Standard Oil Company also is 
believed to contribute handsomely to Democratic election expenses, and 
for reasons of its own. On the other hand the Prohibitionists labor to 
see how many votes they can subtract from the Republican strength, 
with the view of forcing the party to adopt prohibition as a part of its 
policy. It is this consideration and the absence of any source from 
which the Republicans can draw considerable supplies of money for the 
legitimate expenses of the campaign, that render them more anxious as 
to the result in Ohio than as to almost any other state. 

Yet the Washington correspondent of Zhe Courier-Journal, after 
travelling through Ohio and West Virginia, concedes both states to the 
Republicans. Zhe Times of New York makes a similar admission. But 
it would be a mistake to rest upon these or any similar assurances as to 
the probable result. The splendid victory in Maine was won by hard 
and earnest work. It will need similar work to effect a similar victory in 
Ohio, and we hope that the campaign will not be allowed to languish for 
want of assistance from other Republican states. 


WHILE the religious newspapers of the North and the great majority 
of the clergy of all Christian denominations appear to be unfriendly to 
Mr. CLEVELAND'S candidacy, he enjoys the support of the most dis- 
tinctively American Church on the continent. The Church of the Latter 
Day Saints,—one of the few which originated in America, and the only 
one that has held up any part of the continent as its earthly paradise,— 
is decidedly friendly to the Democratic party. It likes that party on 
principle, as the one which pledges itself to the smallest amount of inter- 
ference with individual liberty and local rights. Its missionaries in the 
East praise Mr. CLEVELAND as the model of all that a statesman ought 
to be. They do not like Mr. BLAINE, because he refused to call on 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, and because, when he met Mr. YOUNG on an excur- 
sion, he told him that the American people had both the right and the 
will to put down polygamy. Unfortunately for Mr. CLEVELAND, all this 
good will counts for little at the polls. The Mormons generally have 
no votes as living in a terrriory, and Utah never will be admitted as a 
state until they abandon the multiple marriage system. 


WE observe that our Republican contemporaries censure Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, and with great justice, for his veto of the bill which was to limit 
the hours of work on the street railways in New York. We shall be very 
glad indeed if Mr. CLEVELAND'S enormities in this matter should have 
the effect of awakening the Republicans of Philadelphia, and of Penn- 
sylvania generally, to their own responsibility for the over-work of con- 
ductors and drivers. The long hours exacted in New York find a full 
parallel on the railways of our own city. We have conversed with men 
employed on one of the large lines, who told us that sixteen or seventeen 
hours a day were the ordinary limits of their work. If these corporations 
are to have the use of our streets without an equivalent, if they are to 
exact an illegal rate of fare of the public and refuse it any reasonable 
accommodation in adjusting their relations to each other, if they are to 
overwork their horses until common humanity compels persons to walk 
through the snow rather than enter their cars, let us at least demand of 
them that the human material they employ shall be treated a little better 
than their beasts of burden. . 


THE growth of the feeling in favor of cremation has led to discussion 
as to the propriety of the cemeteries within the bounds of a city. The 
returns furnished by the Board of Health show that three thousand per- 
sons are buried every year in Philadelphia, and that the cemeteries most 
patronized are those which are placed on the banks of the Schuylkill 
and are drained into its waters. To those who are not aware of the 
extent of the rural districts included in Philadelphia county, this state- 
ment may seem alarming. But in fact most of these cemeteries are 
quite remote from the centres of population, and can exercise no influ- 
ence whatever on the health of the city. Ifany of them drain into the 
Schuylkill, that is but one of many good reasons for ceasing to draw our 
supply of drinking water from that much polluted river, and not for 





removing the cemeteries. Let us be spared the disgusting tirades and 
exaggerations, with which Mr. DICKENS and similar reformers assailed 
the City cemeteries of London. Whether true or false, they have no 
application to Philadelphia. 


A PARAGRAPH in the New York Zvening Post, of Monday, is to the 
effect that: ‘‘ The policy of the incoming Secretary of the Treasury will 
probably be signalized by applying the large and rapidly accruing cash 
balances in the Treasury exclusively to the sinking fund.’”’ What the 
authority for the Pos?’s statement may be, we cannot say, but it is to be 
hoped that the President’s views, and those of his Secretary may be as 
thus reported. The proper policy of the Treasury, financially, and 
politically, is to use freely the accumulating funds for the redemption of 
bonds, and to hold no more “ balances’’ in the vaults than are required 
for properly carrying on the public business. 


THE troubies of Peru did not cease with the establishment of peace 
with Chili. General IGLEsias, the new president of the republic, has 
been obliged to maintain himself by force of arms against General 
CACERES, one of the partisan leaders in the recent war. Thus far victory 
seems to rest with the recognized government, and there is reason to 
hope that its authority will be established throughout the whole country. 
Such disturbances as this insurrection must be expected to follow upon 
the desolations and disorganization of a great and disastrous war. The 
decade after the overthrow of the British government in our own country, 
was the most troubled in our history. 


EARL SPENCER, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, has published a 
reply to the charges brought against Mr. GEORGE BOLTON, the crown 
prosecutor, by the informer CASEY, in the matter of the conviction and 
execution of MyLes Joyce for the Maamtrasna murders in 1882. Its 
substance is a denial of THomas CASEy’s statements as to interviews on 
the authority of Mr. BOLTON and of the Governor of Kilmainham jail, 
and an assertion that the crown had ample evidence of MyLEs Joyce's 
guilt, apart from the testimony of the informers CAsEY and PHILBIN. Arch- 
bishop McEVvILy very properly objects to a private examination of the 
two gentlemen who are implicated by THoMas CASEyY’s recent confes- 
sion, where a public examination of all the possible witnesses would 
have given a more truthworthy means of reaching the real truth. As to 
the other part of the answer, it certainly suggests that there is something 
peculiar in the method of English justice as administered in Ireland. 
According to Earl SPENCER, CASEY and PHILBIN were equally guilty 
with the five men who have been sentenced to penal service for life. 
There was no need of their evidence to convict any of the guilty party. 
Yet they were accepted as evidence for the Crown, and were thus enabled 
to escape the consequences of their crime. His Lordship seems to feel 
that the favor thus shown requires some explanation. He declares that 
its object was to enable the prosecution to probe the matter to the bottom, 
and to ascertain the motive of the crime. This of itself would be a very 
insufficient reason to explain the exceptional extension of clemency to 
these men. That it was not the real reason is shown by the fact that 
their published confessions, which he appends to his communication, cast 
no light whatever on the motive of the cruel and cold-blooded murder of 
the Joyce family. 


THE latest despatches from China are not the official reports of 
Admiral CourBET to Minister FERRY, and therefore they let in a good 
deal more light on the actual situation. Instead of destroying a consid- 
erable portion of the Chinese fleet at Foo-Chow the French sunk two 
war vessels only. Instead of dismantling the fortresses on the river’ 
Ming below that city, and blowing up their guns with dynamite, they 
inflicted only slight and reparable injuries on those fortresses, and 
destroyed a very small number of guns. It now appears that Foo Chow 
was not seized because the French were not strong enough to attempt 
that exploit, and indeed were very glad to out of the Ming with whole 
skins. Admiral CourBET lies off the Chinese coast repairing his ships 
and awaiting reénforcements, before he attacks another fortified city. 

In the mean time both France and China have declared war formally. 
The war party in China is now in the ascendancy. Li HUNG CHANG 
has been degraded from his vice-royalty of Northern China, and 
remanded to an inferior post. His friends in the Imperial Council have 


been dismissed and punished. This severe action is due not only to the 
general displeasure with the peace party, but to the belief that Lt Hune 
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CHANG has been playing a double game. It was he who signed the 
humiliating convention by which Tonquin was abandoned to the French. 
It is suspected that he arranged the subsequent collision between Chinese 
and French troops in that province, which furnished the excuse for the 
attacks on Kelung and Foo Chow. The brave resistance of the Chinese 
troops caused that collision to fail of its intended effect, which was to 
convince the Empress that resistance to France was hopeless and that 
the peace party were her only wise advisors. The consequence has been 
the well-deserved ruin of the greatest of Chinese statesmen, unless we 


except TSENG. 
[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 366.] 


THE MAINE ELECTION. 

HE vote of Maine last Monday was the first really significant event 
of the present campaign. The elections in Arkansas and Vermont 
of the week previous furnished some ingenious people with the scanty 
basis needed for brilliant calculations, but they left the matter very much 
where they found it. As in 1880, it is true, it was shown that the Repub- 
licans had sustained losses in Vermont, and these were so considerable 
as to indicate the possibility that this might become a Democratic state 
at some date far on in the twentieth century. But the only thing remark- 
able about these calculations was the readiness and eagerness with which 
they were taken up in quarters in which they were ridiculed four years 
ago. Not only did the result in Vermont show that this and other 
standard Republican states were safe for Mr. BLAINE, but it failed to 
give any ‘trustworthy indication that he would lose any doubtful state 

throug any dissatisfaction which his nomination had excited. 

Maine, however, is one of the doubtful states. Its loss by the Re- 
publicans in September of 1880 was a most disheartening occurrence in 
that campaign, although the event probably saved the day in the long 
run, by leading them to shift their ground and to take up the strongest 
line available. Maine was one of the commonwealths in which the 
Greenback secession from the Republican party was large and enthusiastic, 
but did not refuse to act with the Democrats against the common enemy. 
As a consequence the plurality for the Republicans in 1876 was but half 
as large as in 1872, and that of 1880 on the presidential vote was but 
half as large as in 1876. Had the same process of reduction gone on this 
quadrennium as in the two previous, the Republican plurality of this 
year ought to have been but 4,434. But the election of last Monday 
shows that the movement has been exactly in the opposite direction. The 
plurality of 1876 has been regained, instead of a farther decrease. 

The Republican managers showed a disposition to put their expecta- 
tions at a reasonable figure. Very few of them expressed a hope of a 
larger majority than 10,000; and the eagerness with which any tall talk 
on the part of any of them was caught up, showed the wisdom of this 
reserve. It was their unfriends who put the figures high for what could 
be counted a genuine Republican victory. Thus Zhe Advertiser, on the. 
morning of the election, said : — 

Not taking into consideration the increase of population, which should give a 
similar increase in the majority, it may fairly be expected that, if the Republican 
party of to-day, with Mr. BLAINE as its candidate, is, as it is claimed to be by 
Senator Hoar, purer and better than ever before, the Maine of to-day should give 
to her idol a vote equal to the average ante-presidential September majority of 
about 15,000. Ifa different result is reached, and if Maine gives to the Republi- 
can party of to-day a weaker support, no man is more responsible for the result 
than her favorite son himself. 


The result has furnished the proof it has asked. The Maine majority 
shows that the party stands as firmly as ever in the respect, confidence 
and affections of those populations whose judgment is the severest and 
whose moral standard is the highest. It shows that Mr. BLAINEis strong 
in the confidence of those who have had the best opportunity of knowing 
him, and who have not been misled by the phantom conjured up in New 
York and Boston, and christened with his name. It shows that the 
adverse influences with which the Republican party has to contend this 
year are much less than the weak in faith have been inclined to believe, 
and that the influences alleged as working in its favor are more power- 
ful than its enemies have admitted. 

Of one feature in the growth of the Republican vote, a despatch from 
Mr. WALTER ALLEN, the editor of the Portland Press, speaks so distinctly 
that we make this extended extract: 

The large and substantial gain made by the Republicans comes mostly from 
the ranks of workingmen, who have formerly voted with the Democratic party, 











In this city, and in all the large cities, scores of Irish citizens who were never 
known to cast a Republican ballot before, voted the straight Republican ticket 
openly, and were deaf to the appeals of the vote distributors who had usually 
supplied them. This does not appear to be the work of the organization or special 
influences, but it has been noticed that an unusual number of Irish citizens have 
been attentive listeners at all Republican meetings, to which they came, not in 
clubs or groups, but apparently drawn by individual desire to hear the arguments 
of Republican speakers, especially those who it was known made a point of dis- 
cussing the tariff question. Evidently the idea has got abroad among these work- 
ingmen that the tariff is a matter that concerns them, and they show a great desire 
to understand how and to what extent this is the case. The indications are that 
the attitude of the parties on the tariff had quite as much to do with the transfer 
of Irish votes to the Republicans as any notion that Republicans will take up the 
cause of Ireland against England. 


It cannot be said that the election was allowed to go by default. The 
Democratic national committee, according to 7he Advertiser, sent more 
money into Maine than the Republican state committee was able to 
raise. The Independents did all they could by the dissemination of 
their literature to help the Democrats to defeat the Republican state 
ticket, in spite of the profession that the ex-Republicans are with the 
party in everything but the support of Mr. BLAINE. In this instance 
they went upon the principle that a vote for Mr. ROBIE was a vote for 
Mr. BLAINE, and did their little utmost to secure the defeat of a Repub- 
lican governor and legislature. 

It is especially gratifying that nothing has been sacrificed to secure 
the victory. No candidates have been traded to pile up a majority on 
the state ticket. The legislature has been carried in both branches, the 
Democrats not having asinglesenator. The fourmembers of the National 
House of Representatives have been secured by increased majorities, 
although the opposition to Mr. REED was particularly strenuous and 
determined. It is rumored that Mr. TILDEN contributed handsomely to 
the expenses of his party in that district, in reciprocation of the courte- 
sies shown him by Mr. REED when the Cipher Despatches were under 
investigation. We do not vouch for the truth of the story, but there is 
nothing it that conflicts with what we know of human nature in general 
and of Mr. TILDEN’s temper in particular. 

The danger of the hour for the Republicans is over-confidence, and 
the Maine election may tend to lull them asleep as to the risks still to be 
met. Fortunately the October states are still ahead, before the president 
is chosen in November. Ohio and West Virginia are the next fields of 
conflict; and if both are secured, and the Prohibitionists do not make 
great gains from the party in the farther West, the rest of the struggle is 
an easy one. When the October returns are in, there will be but a small 
margin of doubt as to the general result. 








SHAKESPEARE VERSUS HIS CRITICS. 


N one of his current articles on Shakespearean literature, Mr. Richard 
Grant White makes the broad assertion that the major part of all that 
is written respecting the great poet and his work is mere waste of words, 
or worse. Mr. White well says: ‘‘ Most of our Shakespeare literature is 
a useless burden; that is, it is not only needless to the right understand- 
ing of Shakespeare, but is generally misleading.”” With this statement, 
Shakespearean readers will undoubtedly agree. and there is even 
danger that they will so unreservedly as to include some of Mr. White’s 
numerous lucubrations within the scope of his condemnation. 

In the paper above referred to, the writer raises the oft-mooted ques- 
tion as to Shakespeare’s consciousness of the immortal value of his own 
work, and, in a lengthened argument, roundly takes the negative side, 
establishing defences of reference, inference and assertion, with a strange 
disregard of that care which should distinguish an essay supposed to be 
scholarly. He takes his cue from Pope, who knew Shakespeare’s poems, 
but who had little acquaintance with the plays and less with the sonnets. 
In the well known lines which have been called pert but not pertinent, 
Pope says that Shakespeare 

For gain not glory winged his roving flight 
And grew immortal in his own despite. 


This couplet Mr. White fully endorses, holding that Pope for once 
was right, though he did not always trouble himself about the truth in 
making an epigram. Enlarging on this text, he avers that Shakespeare 
was “absolutely indifferent to that zgnzs fatuus, posthumous fame,” hav- 
ing no thought in his mind or care on his heart what became of his com- 
positions after he got his money for them. As to their living after him, 
that concerned him not a whit. ‘‘For this, he seems to have cared 
nothing ; of it, he seems not to have thought. There is no evidence, 
even of an indirect sort that it entered at all into his calculations.” 

Before accepting this ipse dixzt it may be well to consider what 
Shakespeare himself has to say on this subject. He has expressed his 
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mind plainly more than once, and noticeably in the Fifty-fifth Sonnet, 
which follows: 
Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhime ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Marsis’ sword, nor war's quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 
’Gainst death and all oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity, 
That wears this world out to the ending doom 
So till the judgment that yourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lover’s eyes. 


But perhaps Mr. White will not admit the Sonnets as evidence, even 
of the indirect sort, since he holds that they were ‘‘ private performances,”’ 
written solely for the entertainment of the poet’s intimates and never 
intended for the public or for posterity. No proof is offered to sustain 
this assumption but it is reiterated as follows: ‘‘ Had he been ambitious 
of higher literary fame, he could as easily have published another and 
a greater poem as to have written those wonderful Sonnets merely for his 
private friends.” 

Referring to the bard again as against Mr. White, there would seem 
to be abundant evidence both direct and indirect that the Sonnets were 
addressed to the very audience they have reached ; toa reading public 
yet to be; to future generations of culture and intelligence ; to the appre- 
ciation of a coming time. Not to offer all this evidence, it will suffice, 
perhaps, to cite the Sixtieth Sonnet as a fair example: 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crowned, 

Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And time that gave doth now his gift confound. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow ; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow. 
And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

There are other and stronger expressions than these, but the con- 
fident appeal to “‘ times in hope”’ seems peculiarly luminous as illustrat- 
ing the state of Shakespeare’s mind respecting his public. 

Mr. White forcibly says: ‘‘ Shakespeare’s great and peculiar genius 
was not the genius of observation, of study, of cogitation, of labor; it was 
an intuitive, inborn knowledge of men and of things in their elemental, 
eternal nature and of their consequent relations.” And, further, there 
was in ‘‘Shakespeare’s mind something of the quality which, having no 
other name for it, we call divine, for it seems to have been an exhaustless 
source of knowledge, of wisdom and of beauty.”’ 

Is it credible that with this source of knowledge, Shakespeare did not 
know his own worth? With these divine gifts, these intuitive perceptions 
of the fundamental nature of men and things, of causes, consequences 
and relations, could he have lived and died, and done his work in the 
world, knowing nothing and caring nothing that this life was the most 
memorable, this work the most significant and enduring that ever fell to 
the lot of mortal man; unconscious of the nature and relations of his 
own career, ignorant that he was making history, shaping civilization 
and producing an impression on the mind of the human race to abide 
forever? He who seemed to know everything, he who had such marvel- 
lous sympathy with every phase of human experience, did he not know 
what he was about, and did he not care for us, his friends, who care so 
much for him ? is Views 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING.—II. 


MONTREAL, September 4. 

The British Association closed yesterday its fifty-fourth meeting, 
which has left all who were concerned with it ina very agreeable mood. 
The older members, who can recollect many meetings, declare this to 
have been one of the most satisfactory that has ever been held. The 
papers read have been of a high order of excellence. The discussions 
have been animated, and often exceedingly interesting and instructive. 
The attendance has been above the average, the total number present 
being 1773. The amount received for tickets has been $8,591, out of 
which appropriations amounting to about $7,500 have been made for 
many purposes of scientific research. These researches, made by com- 
mittees of the Association, form one of the most important of its means 
of usefulness, 

Where so many communications of great value and interest have been 
received, it is obviously impossible to do more than refer briefly to some of 
those which for various reasons attracted particular attention. In Section 
A, Mathematical and Physical Scierce, one of the most interesting inci- 
dents was the appearance of the most distinguished mathematician of 
the age to vindicate the reputation of the greatest mathematician of all 
ages. Prof. J.C. Adams, whose calculations pointed out the place of 











the planet Neptune, read a ‘‘ Note on Newton’s Theory of Astronomical 
Refraction and on his Explanation on the Moon’s Apogee.”” He showed 
that mathematicians had hitherto been wrong in supposing that Newton 
had not thoroughly studied the theory of the moon’s apogee. Newton's 
investigations had been thorough, and had he lived he would doubtless 
have published them in full. His mode of treating refraction was far in 
advance of modern methods. In confirmation of these statements, Pro- 
fessor Adams exhibited photographs of Newton’s MS., including his 
unpublished calculations on this subject. The handwriting is remarkably 
clear and precise. The text throughout is in Latin, which the great phil- 
osopher evidently wrote as readily as English, the MS. showing very few 
corrections. 

In the same Section a paper by Admiral Ammen, U.S. N., had a 
favorable hearing, though the Admiral was not there to read it. The 
subject was: ‘‘The Recent Improvements in Apparatus and Methods 
for Sounding Ocean Depths.’’ The writer accorded very high praise to 
the instruments and methods devised by Captain Belknap, U. S. N., who 
took near the coast of Japan the deepest soundings that have ever been 
taken, being 4,655 fathoms, or a little more than 5% miles in depth. 
Thanks to the many series of soundings which have been taken, the 
depths of the seas are no longer a mystery, and it is believed that all 
navigable seas will ere long be mapped out with far more accuracy than 
are the heights of the mountains above the earth. 

In Section B, Chemical Science, Dr. Perkin, to whom the world owes 
the discovery of aniline colors, read a paper on ‘‘Coal-Tar Coloring 
Matters,”’ setting forth the present state of our knowledge of those sub- 
stances. The first dye ever manufactured from aniline, (which is a pro- 
duct of benzole or benzine,) was aniline purple, or mauve. The 
chemical change in the production of this coloring matter is as yet 
imperfectly understood, but the basis of the color is a substance known 
as mauvine. Some fifty different aniline salts were exhibited, display- 
ing exquisite shades of color and beauty of crystalline form. 

Mr. Walter Weldon’s paper on the manufacture of soda and chlorine 
was described by the President as the most impurtant communication 
presented to the Section. Its object was to announce a process for the 
obtainment of chlorine in connection with the manufacture of soda by 
the ammonia process. The new process consists ‘‘ in decomposing by 
magnesia the ammonium chloride of the ammonia soda process, adding 
magnesia to the resulting solution of chloride of magnesium, and so 
obtaining solid oxychloride of magnesium, and then heating that 
oxychloride of magnesium in a current of air.” 

In Section C, Geology, so many important communications were 
read, that only the names of a few can be mentioned. There were 
papers by Dr. Sterry Hunt on “ The Eozoic rocks of North America ;” by 
Professor J. D. Dana, on ‘The Northward Ending of a Great Synclinal 
in the Taconic Range;”’ by Mr. V. Ball, on ‘‘ The Mode of Occurrence of 
Precious Stones and Minerals in India ;”’ by Mr. H. A. Prudden, on “‘ The 
Coals of Canada;"’ by Professor O. C. Marsh, on ‘The Purassic 
Mammals ;"" by Sir Wm. Dawson, “On Ancient Land Floras ;” and by 
Professor Claypole, of the Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, ‘‘On Some 
Remains of Fish from the Upper Silurian Rocks of Pennsylvania.” It 
should be noticed that, by the courtesy of the English members, special 
prominence was given to communications from American sources. In 
fact, the readiness of the English men of science to give the first place, 
wherever possible, to their new associates from the United States and 
Canada was one of the most agreeable features of the meeting in all the 
Sections. 

In Section D, Biology—comprising zodlogy and botany, Professor A. 
G. Bickmore read a valuable paper on the ‘Forestry of the United 
States,’’ which was listened to with much attention, and led to an inter- 
esting discussion. Dr. Hingston, of Montreal, spoke on the Canadian 
climate, and its relation to life and health, He mentioned the rather 
remarkable fact that life insurance rates are less in Canada than in 
England up to the thirty-seventh year of age, after which the rates are 
equal. 

In Section E, Geography, the most striking incident was undoubtedly 
the reception of Lieutenant Greely, who, on an invitation extended to 
him by the Association, came to Montreal, where he had an enthusiastic 
welcome. His appearance in'the hall of the Geographical Section, in 
company with Mrs. Greely and Lieutenant Ray, was the signal for an 
ovation, the members rising and cheering heartily. Both Lieutenant 
and Greely and Lieutenant Ray gave accounts of their several experiences 
discoveries, which were listened to with intense interest. The twoexplor- 
ers differed on one important point, Lieutenant Ray holding that there 
was no open polar sea, while Lieutenant Greely believed that there was 
such a sea, though it might not be navigable. Among the British mem- 
bers were several who are authorities on Arctic exploration, and who took 
part in the discussion, the drift of opinion appearing to be in favor of 
Lieutenant Greely’s view. 

In Section F, Economical Science, many elaborate papers, full of 
statistics and cogent reasoning, were read, quite enough, indeed, if pub- 
lished together to form a substantial volume of political economy. The 
collection, it might be added, would have the usual characteristic that 
every writer in it would contradict almost every other writer. The most 
satisfactory essay, at least to “ debtor nations,’’ was one prepared at the 
request of the Association, by Mr. M. G. Mulhall, on the ‘‘ Debtsof Na- 
tions.’’ The author shows that while the sum of the national debts of 
Europe has been increasing with great rapidity and to an enormous 
amount,—from 1649, millions of pounds sterling in 1848, to 5,431 millions 
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in 1884,—the increase of wealth in Europe during the same period has 
- been four and a half times greater than the growth of debt. 

In Section G, Mechanical Science, an equal variety of valuable papers, 
almost all of a highly practical and useful character, was offered. The 
management of single track railways, the best fuel for locomotives, pump- 
ing machinery, the modes of heating buildings by steam, the Forth 
bridge, the Severn tunnel, coast signals, electric lighting, electric tram- 
ways, and many similar topics, was discussed with great ability and 
earnestness. Those who may be inclined to think that all science should 
be practical science would have been amply satisfied with the work of 
this Section. 

Section H, Anthropology, on the other hand, though seemingly the 
least practical of the sciences, was apparently the most generally 
interesting. A large audience was usually in attendance, comprising 
many of the gentler sex, to whom the “Science of Man” appeared 
to offer an interesting study. Particular attention was attracted by 
an essay of Professor Boyd Dawkins on ‘“‘the range of the Eskimo 
in space and time,” in which the able and eloquent author sought to show 
that the Eskimo are the descendants and representatives of that primitive 
and prehistoric people,—the ‘“ cave-dwellers”” of Europe,—an opinion 
which other high authorities present, notably Dr. Daniel Wilson and 
Professor T. Rupert Jones, strenuously contested. Many other inter- 
esting communications were read in this Section, headed by an excellent 
and comprehensive address by the President of the Section, Dr. E. B. 
Tylor, on ‘‘ The Progress of Anthropologic Science.” 

At the closing ‘general meeting’’ a committee was appointed to 
consider the subject of the formation of an International Scientific Asso- 
ciation, and to report at the next meeting. The general opinion of the 
members seemed to be strongly in favor of such an Association.  H. 








REVIEWS. 


THE MAN VERSUS THE STATE. By Herbert Spencer. 

Appleton & Co. 

Four essays of the apostle of /aissez-faire government, originally 
published in the Popular Science Monthly, are here brought together in 
a paper book. The form of publication points to an ephemeral work, 
and the contents are certainly rather an argument for the occasion,—a 
defence of an assailed position,—than a contribution to political phil- 
osophy. Inverting the order of the essays to state their argument more 
succinctly, Mr. Spencer rejects the covenant theory of Hobbes and the 
utilitarianism of Bentham as the basis of government, and finds sovereign 
rights to consist in the experiences of primitive men as to what is neces- 
sary for social life. In other words, it is the historical moral sense in 
obedience to which the association of men becomes possible, and indi- 
vidual freedom is enhanced. Soon war creates a militant type of gov- 
ernment, where obedience is the prevailing quality with its doctrine of 
divine rights of sovereignty. Obedience accustoms people to codperate, 
and when this lesson is learned the industrial type appears, compelling 
the sovereign to relinquish one after another of its claims in favor of 
voluntary action. The substitution of private initiation of social order 
for legal coercion leads to Mr. Spencer’s /azssez-faire, in support of which 
he adduces many instances of the miscarriage of laws, which aiming to 
shape the evolution of order either were inoperative or wrought mischief. 
In the modern disposition to invoke parliamentary aid to enforce educa- 
tion, to improve tenements, to quarantine cattle and human plagues, to 
regulate dram shops, and to interfere in multiplied ways with the free 
course of things, Mr. Spencer sees not only a revival of the era of mis- 
carrying legislation, but a blow at limited government, and a new form 
of Toryism. He thinks the invocation of the State to right the wrong and 
to ameliorate or avert suffering, is surely tending to communism, in which 
a man’s right to choose his career and expend his resources as he thinks 
to his advantage will be lost, and this he regards as ‘‘ the coming slavery.” 
These essays suggest their own antidote. Ifthe militant type of govern- 
ment, by the inculcation of unquestioning obedience, compelled men to 
learn both the value of combination and how to obtain it, the industrial 
type has always introduced a subordination of the masses far more 
grievous than that of an army and unrelieved by a single sentiment of 
loyalty. Neither is it historically true that men have been qualified for 
voluntary codperation or for command by the discipline of obedience. 
It was the combination of German freemen, never wonted to subordina- 
tion, which gave Europe its medizval order. It was by resistance to the 
military type that men who would not obey organized the guilds and free 
cities of the middle ages, while those who obeyed became peasants and 
serfs. Privilege and responsibility are the agencies which have made 
men capable of spontaneous codperation ; while subordination has always 
incapacitated those who were drilled in it for independence. Witness, 
for example, the excesses of the French revolution on the one hand, and 
the condition of our Southern States before and during the War. The 
motive of the modern disposition to invoke the State, is to resist that 
coming slavery of the masses, which naturally displays itself in the 
industrial organization. The State does not create or attempt to create 
new phases of subordination, but to impede their growth, to shift them 
from the poor, and to restrain irresponsible avarice. The competency of 
the State to do this, Mr. Spencer singularly illustrates, when, speaking of 
the miscarriage of laws, he shows what a large part of Parliamentary 
labor is expended in repeals. An agency so flexible and capable of 
reversion would seem to be just the one for modern necessities. 


New York: D. 


D.O. K. 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 
- OW Shall I Vote?” is a pamphlet of 38 pages, in which the plat- 
forms of the parties, the records of the candidates, etc., are 
compared in opposite columns. It contains a great deal of useful 
information, including a review of and answers to the attacks on Mr. 
Blaine. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls; retail price, ten cents.) 


Mr. Robert P. Porter’s address to the Arkwright Club of New England 
on “Protection and Free Trade, To-Day,” has been issued by J. R. 
Osgood & Co., in a neat pamphlet of 48 pages. (Retail price, ten cents.) 
Mr. Porter devotes his space largely to a discussion of the labor question, 
and he gives figures freely to sustain his statements. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


MERICAN writers of fiction are making a good figure in the Ameri- 
can periodicals. For the coming season Mr. Howells and Miss 
Constance Fenimore Woolson will write the serials in Harfer’s,—this 
being Mr. H.'s first continued story in that periodical; Mr. W. H. Bishop 
and Mr. “Chas. Egbert Craddock ”’ are to write in the A¢/antic; and in 
the Century Mr. Howells will also appear, beginning in November, to 
be followed by Mr. James. 


Crawford & Co. have purchased the plates of Dr. Ruschenberger's 
science series, formerly published by E. Claxton & Co., and will issue 
them in a cheap and popular style, at 25 cents each, under the title of 
“Science Primers for the People.” Col. Wm. P. Starke, of South 
Carolina, has in preparation the “‘ Life and Correspondence of John C. 
Calhoun.” “Stepniak”’ is writing a volume, semi-historical, semi- 
political, which will be called ‘‘ The Russian Despotism.” Professor 
J. K. Hosmer, of St. Louis, has completed a life of Samuel Adams of 
Revolutionary fame, on which he has been engaged for several years. 











Charles Scribner’s Sons publish, this month, ‘‘ Teachings and Coun- 
sels,” twenty baccalaureate sermons, with a discourse on President Gar- 
field, by Dr. Mark Hopkins; ‘‘ Contemporary Socialism,” by John Rae; 
Professor Albert Reville’s lectures on ‘‘ “ihe Native Religions of Mexico 
and Peru;” another volume in the series of ‘‘ Short Stories by American 
Authors ;” ‘Queer Stories for Boys and Girls,’’ by Edward Eggleston ; 
“‘In Partnership,” studies in story-telling, by Brander Matthews and 
H.C. Bunner; ‘‘ The Story of Viteau,”’ by Frank R. Stockton, illustrated 
by R. B. Birch; and a new edition of the same author’s ‘“‘ The Floating 
Prince, and other Fairy Tales.” 


Miss Florence Kelley, who is still in Europe, has collected into a 
volume ‘‘ Twenty Letters from England,” in which she describes ‘‘ the 
Life of English Workers, and the Laws under which they Work.” It 
will be issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s story in the At/antic, ‘In War Time”’ is nearly 
concluded, and will, of course, appear promptly in book form. 


Mr. W. D. Howells will contribute to 7ze Century, during the coming 
year, a series of decriptive papers on the life, society, customs, etc., of 
the cities of northern Italy, beginning with several on Florence, to be 
entitled ‘A Florentine Mosaic.” They will be illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of etchings by Joseph Pennell, who accompanied the author 
through Italy during the preparation of the series. 


On the toth of August a work containing 15 essays, was presented to 
Dr. Zunz, of Berlin, in honor of the goth anniversary of his birthday. 
Among the distinguished contributors are Steinschneider, Rabbi Mortara, 
of Mantua, Derenbourg, of Paris, Adolph Jellinek, of Vienna, David 
Cassel, Kaufman, Neubauer, of Oxford, Ginzburg, of St. Petersburg, 
and Perreau, of Parma. All the contributions are in the line of Jewish 
History and literature, and the work will be published with a Hebrew 
preface. 


The Atheneum, (London,) of August 26th, gives an account of the 
Hebrew manuscript, discovered by Dr. Harkavy, of St. Petersburg. 
While not making any dogmatic assertions, all who have thus far 
examined it, conclude the manuscript to be genuine. The Atheneum 
sums up by saying that the discovery will not add much to Biblical 
criticism, though it may prove a paleographic curiosity. 


The real name of the author ‘‘ Charles Egbert Craddock,’’ whose 
stories of Southern life have been so successful, is said to be N. M. 
Murfee, and his residence St. Louis. 


Mr. Marion Crawford produces books rapidly. He has a new novel 
in the press, which will be published immediately by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. The title of it is ‘‘A Heartless Politician,’ and it deals with sub- 
jects quite different from those of Mr. Crawford’s previous works, being 
a story of American political life. 


Mr. R. W. Gilder, editor of the Century, writes to the Boston 7raveller : 
“Tt is untrue that Mrs. Burnett altered the finale of her story (‘Through 
One Administration’) at his (the editor’s) request. Whatever criticism 
he may have made did not apply to the finale. Mrs. Burnett wrote, 
(entirely of her own motion,) two endings of the novel, and asked the 
editor to choose between them. This he, in a perfectly friendly spirit, 
refused to do, and Mrs. Burnett used the ending she herself liked best. 
Mrs. Burnett expects to resume her work for the magazine as soon as her 
health permits.” 
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Concerning Admiral Porter's new novel, ‘‘ Allen Dare and Robert le 
Diable,” the publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., print the following 
paragraph in their Bu//etin - ‘‘ That the veteran head of our navy should 
come before the public as a writer of romance will obviously cause no 
little surprise, and great curiosity will naturally be felt to peruse it. 
Admiral Porter has old-fashioned ideas of the romance, and hence 
‘Allan Dare and Robert Le Diable’ has a well-wrought plot, and 
abounds in remarkable adventures. Although thoroughly original in its 
plan, it will recall to many readers some of the wonders of ‘Monte 
Cristo’ and ‘The Mysteries of Paris.’ The story is unusually long, and 
hence it has been determined to publish it in parts, a form of publication 
rarely adopted in this country, but once very popular in England. It 
will be remembered that nearly all of the novels of Dickens, and many 
of those of Thackeray, were published in monthly parts. The world is 
more impatient to-day than it was then, and hence Admiral Porter's 
novel will appear at fortnightly intervals, each part containing a large 
installment of the story.’ The first part will be ready by Septem- 
ber 15th. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for 1885 newly designed 
Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow and Whittier calendars. They issue a 
handsome new catalogue of their publications, with numerous portraits 
of the authors, and also present in a “‘Literary Bulletin” their list of 
“New Books and New Editions” for the Autumn. Among the latter 
are four volumes in the ‘‘ American Commonwealth’ series,—‘‘ Mary- 
land,” by Professor William Hand Browne, of Johns Hopkins; “ Ken- 
tucky,’’ by Professor N.S. Shaler, of Harvard; ‘‘California,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Josiah Royce, of Harvard, and “ Kansas,” by Professor L. W. 
Spring, of the University of Kansas. It is announced that ‘‘ Tennessee ”’ 
isto be written by Professor James Phelan ; ‘‘ New York” by Hon. Ellis 
H. Roberts, and “‘ Michigan ”’ by Judge Cooley. In the ‘‘ American Men 
of Letters ’”’ series, three volumes will probably be out this season,—Dr. 
Holmes'’s life of Emerson, Sydney Howard Gay’s life of Edmund Quincy, 
and George E. Woodberry’s of Edgar A. Poe. For the last named there 
is ‘much new material,” including letters from Poe to Lowell. 


Mrs. Marie Hansen-Taylor, widow of the poet, and Mr. H. E. 
Scudder have prepared the “ Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor,” which 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish. It will be a book of two 
volumes, crown octavo, with three portraits of the poet, and other illus- 
trations. 


“Battles and Leaders of the Civil War” is to be a series of papers 
in the Ceaztury, beginning with the November number. General Grant 
will write of Shiloh and Vicksburg, contributing in all four papers to the 
series; General Beauregard, of the First Bull Run; General McClellan, 
of Antietam; General Rosecrans, of Stone River; Admiral Porter, of 
the Passage of the Forts, etc. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR AMATEURS. A Non-Technical Manual for the Use of All. 
By T. C. Hepworth, Lecturer to the late Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
Pp. 160. $0.60. Cassell & Co., London and New York. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia.) 

Workinc MEN CoéoperATOoRS: What They Have Done and What They are 
Doing. An Account of the Account of the Artisans’ Codperative Move- 
ment in Great Britain. By Arthur H. Dyke Acland, M. A.,and Benjamin 
Jones. Pp. 136. $0.40. Cassell & Co., London and New York. (Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia.) 

LirE AND LABOR IN THE Far, FAR West: Being Notes of a Tour in the 
Western States, British Columbia, Manitoba, and the Northwest Territory. 
By W. Henry Barneby. Pp. 432. $2.00. Cassell & Co., London and 














New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 
SCIENCE. 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


HE meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, whose sessions have just closed, may be considered to have 
been in many respects the most successful of the numerous meetings that 
have taken place since the first organization of that body in this city just 
thirty-six years ago. Apart from the special interest attaching to this 
meeting from the circumstance of the large attendance of distinguished 
guests from across the water, whose presence has not hitherto been 
looked for at the annual gatherings, it must be conceded that an unusual 
general interest in the order of exercises was induced through the 
variety,—no less than the superior character of the papers that were 
presented for discussion. For much of this we are doubtless indebted to 
the foreign representatives, whose presence at the meetings could scarcely 
have failed to promote a spirit of emulation among the participating 
scientists, and to infuse into the debates a healthy spirit of caution and 
elevation which is too often deplorably absent. The attendance at both 
the general and sectional sessions has been greater than at any previous 
meeting, probably not even excepting the ‘‘typical’’ Boston gathering ; 
and likewise, the number of newly elected members has been in excess 
of that enrolled at any other meeting. 
Among the more distinguished foreigners, who honored the Associa- 
tion with their presence, were, among physicists and astronomers: Sir 
William Thomson, (Vice President of the International Electrical Con- 





ference,) Professor George H. Darwin, (a son of the late Charles Dar- 
win,) Professor W. H. Preece, (President of the British Society of Tele-. 
graphic Engineers,) Professor Sylvanus P. Thompson, Professor Robert 
S. Ball, (Astronomer Royal of Ireland,) and Sir Frederick Bramwell 
(President of the Society of Mechanical Engineers); among chemists: 
Sir G. Vernon Harcourt, (of Oxford University,) Professor James Dewar, 
(of the Royal Institution,) and Professor Chandler Roberts, (of the Royal 
School of Mines of London); biologists: Professor H. N. Moseley, (of 
Oxford University, and ‘‘second”’ naturalist of the Challenger Circum- 
navigating Expedition,) Rev. President W. H. Dallinger, Dr. W. Car- 
ruthers, (Vice President of the Linnzean Society, and keeper of the herba- 
rium of the British Museum of Natural History,) Prof. W. J. Sollas, and 
Dr. Philip L.Sclater, (Secretary of the London Zodlogical Society) ; geolo- 
gists. Theodore Hughes Hughes, (Deputy Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India,) W. T. Blanford, Professor James Geikie, and 
Professor Valentine Ball, (Directors of the Royal Science Museum of 
Dublin). There were also present Dr. E. B. Tylor, Vice President of the 
London Anthropological Society; James Glaisher, the distinguished 
aéronaut and meteorologist; John Ball, President of the British Alpine 
Club, one of the most indefatigable Alpinists of the day ; and Admiral 
Sir Erasmus Ommanney, one of the heroes of early Arctic exploration. 
The home scientists, as might naturally have been expected under the 
circumstances, turned out in good force, although several of the more 
prominent names, as Baird, Leidy, Marsh, Agassiz, and Dana, were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

The order of exercises was inaugurated on Thursday morning, Sep- 
tember 4th, bya meeting in general session, when Professor C. A. Young, 
the retiring President, vacated the chair in favor of the President-elect, 
Professor J. Peter Lesley. Brief addresses of welcome were delivered 
by the Governor of the State and the Mayor of the city. Contrary to 
general custom the address of the retiring President was deferred until 
the evening of the day following, the special occasion of Thursday even- 
ing being a lecture by Professor J. S. Newbery, the distinguished geolo- 
gist and paleontologist of Columbia College, New York, upon the 
‘“‘ Geological Evolution of the North American Continent,” an unfortu- 
nate theme, which in some shape or other has frequently gone the 
rounds of the lecture-board, and which could scarcely have failed to 
prove wearisome to the greater part of a brilliant but ‘‘ popular” audi- 
ence. The address of Professor Young on ‘Pending Problems in 
Astronomy,’ was a masterly exposition of existing deficiencies in the 
astronomical knowledge of the day, the principal questions alluded to as 
requiring further investigation being such as relate to the dimensions and 
figure of the earth, the uniformity of its diurnal rotation, the constancy 
of its poles and axis, its internal constitution, the radiant energy of the 
moon, the motions of the larger planets, the general constitution of the 
sun, and the various phenomena exhibited by, or supposed to be con- 
nected with, the guiding luminary of the solar system. Unfortunately 
for the fact that the pit of the Academy was floored over, and that no 
seats were provided on the floor, most of the speaker’s words were lost to 
the greater part of the large audience that had assembled to listen to the 
address. 

The work of the special sections into which the Association has been 
divided, was inaugurated by addresses from the respective Presidents of 
such sections, who together constitute the several Vice Presidents of the 
Association at large. On the present occasion there were: Section of 
Mathematics and Astronomy, Professor H. T. Eddy, of Cincinnati; 
Physics, Professor John Trowbridge, of Cambridge ; Chemistry, Professor 
John Langley, of Ann Arbor; Mechanical Science, Professor R. H. 
Thurston, of Hoboken; Geology and Geography, Professor N. H. Win- 
chell, of Minneapolis; Biology, Professor E. D. Cope, of this city ; 
Histology and Microscopy, T. Wormley, of this city; An- 
thropology, Professor E. S. Morse, of Salem; Economic Science and 
Statistics, J. Eaton, of Washington. Want of space prevents special ref- 
erence in this place to the numerous papers that occupied the time of the 
different sections, and which can, in a general way, be said to have been 
sufficiently interesting to draw comparatively large audiences. The dis- 
cussions over papers read were both numerous and spirited, and were 
freely indulged in as well by the foreigner as by the home scientist. 

Receptions to the delegates of the various scientific associations in the 
city were tendered by the Local Committee in the hall of the Academy 
of Music, the Academy of Fine Arts, the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and the University of Pennsylvania, and an agreeable and decidedly re- 
freshing, ‘‘lawn party’ in the grounds of Haverford College appropri- 
ately closed the festivities. A reception was also held in the Women's 
Medical College. 

The place of meeting for the next annual session has not yet been 
absolutely determined upon, the choice lying between Bar Harbor, Me., 
and Ann Arbor, Mich. The President-elect is Professor H. A. Newton, 
of Yale. A. H. 


[We give, following, a synopsis of the proceedings in three sections : 
Biology, Anthropology and Economics. 


SECTION F.—BIOLOGY. 
This Section met in the hall of the Union League, September 4th. Its 
Vice President, Professor E. D. Cope, spoke upon “ Catagenesis,”’ or 
retrograde metamorphosis. With Lamarck, he believed, and held it 


established by paleontology, that the organs of an animal are the result 
of its habits and those of its ancestors. Sensibility or consciousness is 
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the primary cause of animal movements, and, therefore, a primary factor 
in animal evolution. Acts now reflex were conscious when first per- 
formed. Consciousness thus preceded organism, and the problem is to 
trace its relation to energy. Energy exists without consciousness, but 
the latter cannot exist apart from the former. Certain physical condi- 
tions are necessary to the existence of consciousness. As reflex or auto- 
matic acts are less conscious than those acts when first performed, there 
1s evidently a tendency to a decline of consciousness, and thus the 
predominance of reflex actions in an animal brings degradation or retro- 
gression. Plants were retrograde organisms, retaining just enough 
vitality to keep them fromprunning below the life level. 

September 5.—H.G. Beyer read a paper, entitled ‘‘Some Observations 
on the Influence of Oxygenated and Unoxygenated Blood, as well as of 
Blood in Various Degrees of Dilution, on the Isolated Heart of the Frog 
and Terrapin.” The speaker stated that a certain amount of dilution 
was necessary to obtain the greatest amount of work. 

C. S. Minot read a paper, entitled ‘‘ Biological Problems.’’ He asked 
whether it would not be better to use the term ‘‘ genus”’ in the sense in 
which it was used by Linnzus, instead of restricting, it as is now done, to 
groups so small as often to only include a single species? The present 
method of considering the form first described as the ‘‘type ” of a species, 
is unscientific. A species is usually a group of varieties, and the type is 
the mean of the group. “ Individuality’ is also a misunderstood term. 
The only units of life are: (1) cells, (2) the series of cells generated by a 
single ovum, z. ¢.,a cell-cycle. In the lower animals, with fewer cells, 
this cycle includes several individuals, but in the higher animals indi- 
vidual change is less because of the greater number of cells in an 
individual. 

Miss L. I. Martin gave a botanical study of the mite-gall found on 
the leaf-stalk of the black walnut. The leaf-stalks on which the gall 
became developed exhibited no trace of their normal structure. 

Messrs. F. R. Quick and A. W. Butler detailed the habits of the four 
species of field-mice (Arvicoline) found in Southeast Indiana. Theone 
known as Cooper’s Field Mouse is rare, more active than the others, and 
inhabits hillsides. Its nest is always under cover. All four species are 
gregarious, each feeds on some particular food found near its abode, 
and each inhabits a separate locality, keeping apart from the other. 

Professor B. G. Wilder spoke upon ‘‘ The Existence and Dorsal Cir- 
cumscription of the Porte in the Adult Human Brain.” The portze are 
the openings usually known as the ‘ foramina of Munro,” and lead from 
the central brain cavity (az/a) to the lateral ventricles. The existence 
of these constricted openings in the adult brain had been denied, though 
their presence in the embryo was known. Professor Wilder exhibited a 
preparation of an adult brain which clearly showed one of these porte, 
and stated that it was through imperfect methods of dissecting out and 
preparing the brain that they had been overlooked. The same biologist 
also exhibited preparations of the brain of an infant and that of a young 
chimpanzee, to show that in the latter, as in the former, the cerebellum 
was covered by the posterior lobes of the cerebrum, thus reducing 
greatly the value of one of those characters which those who wish to 
place a great gap between man and the apes lay most stress upon. 

Professor E. D. Cope followed with a paper, entitled ‘‘ Observations 
on the Phylogeny of the Artiodactyla derived from American fossils.” 
The Artiodactyla are that group of mammalia which have two toes in use 
npon each foot, and have the astragalus, or uppermost bone of the ankle, 
provided with hinge-like facets both on its upper and under sides. It 
thus includes the non-ruminating swine, which have simple teeth, and 
all animals which ruminate or chew the cud. The latter and larger tribe 
have teeth, the crowns of which are formed of folds of enamel and den- 
tine. The speaker stated his belief in the descent of the latter group 
from the former, and traced the ancestry of the present forms among the 
extinct quadrupeds of the tertiary strata of the West. 

Mr. Samuel Garman gave an exhaustive account of a singular shark, 
known as Chlamydoselachus, a single example of which had been found 
in Japanese seas. Although a shark, this animal is so peculiar that Mr. 
Garman claims for it a new genus, family and order. 

The last paper read was by W. J. Beal, and detailed the manner in 
which the leaves of many of our common plants are twisted either in the 
direction of the sun’s path, or the reverse. Although the excess of 
growth at the margin of the leaves, above that which takes place at their 
mid-rib, may have something to do with this, it seems certain that the 
sun exerts some influence. 

September 8.—Mr. C. P. Hart read a paper ‘“‘On a Special Function 
of the External Third of the Lenticular Nucleus of the Corpus Striatum.”’ 
Progress has been made of late years in determining the functions of 
particular portions of the brain, and the speaker, as a result of his 
observations on certain cases of lesion, or disease of the body usually 
known as the “lenticular nucleus,’’ had come to the conclusion that it is 
the special centre of the sense of smell. 

Professor L. F. Ward read three papers, giving a historical, geological 
and botanical view of the fossil flora of the globe. This lecture was well 
illustrated by charts giving the number of species known in the various 
formations, and showing the comparative predominance of various types 
at different epochs. In the carboniferous or coal formation 1,478 species 
had been described, but between this and the tertiary vegetable life 
(if we may judge from what has been found) was at a lower ebb. In 
the tertiary a second development of plants took place, culminating in 
the miocene, from which more than 3,000 species have been described. 
Between these two great waves of plant life two smaller waves seem to 





have occurred in the Odlite and Senomanian periods. The lecturer 
admitted that the absence of known fossils was no proof of the absence 
of plants, since many fossils unknown to us may still exist (our finds 
being chance finds), and since plants may in some epochs have grown 
under circumstances which prevented their preservation. He main- 
tained that, on the whole, plant life showed an upward development, 
since the most numerous tribe of existing plants is that highest division 
of flowering plants, with two seed-leaves, known as monopetalous, 
because the petals are united. Only eight species of this tribe are known 
from the formation in which it first appears. 

W. Carruthers, F. R. S., stated that no reliance could be placed upon 
plants below the Devonian. The species had been described from 
markings, which are now generally believed to be those of animals. The 
ferns of the Devonian cannot be generically separated from those of to- 
day, but one type of fern then known has since become extinct. 

Mr. R. B. Roosevelt detailed the results of experiments upon the 
crossing of different species of fishes by artificial fertilization. Not only 
had the various species of the salmon tribe been successfully crossed 
with each other, but eggs of the striped bass, fertilized by the milt of the 
shad, had been hatched, and the brook trout and herring had been 
crossed. The hybrids between the brook trout and the salmon trout have 
proved fertile, and many thousand young of the mixed breeds have been 
placed in the waters of New York State. 

Professor H. F. Osborn described the brains of certain salamanders, 
including the amphiuma and the menobranchus or mud-devil of the 
Mississippi. He showed the course of the principal nerve fibres and 
described a commissure before overlooked. Professor B, G. Wilder 
argued the question ‘‘ Do the cerebellum and medulla oblongata repre- 
sent two brain segments or only one?’’ His conclusion, after a careful 
survey of facts and opinions, was that, while further evidence is necessary 
to completely establish any theory of brain segmentation, the probabili- 
ties are in favor of the two parts mentioned representing two distinct 
segments. 

Prof. C. S. Minot read a paper upon “ The Skin of Insects.”’ The 
skin or outer covering of an insect consists of a cuticle, not comparable 
with any part of the skin of a vertebrate, an epithelium, and an under- 
lying connective tissue, which represents the dermis of vertebrates. The 
cuticle consists of two very distinct layers, one thick and transparent ; 
the other, in which alone pigment is developed, thin and opaque. The 
pigment is disposed in beautiful microscopic markings, differing in 
different species. 

Mr. J. S. Kingsley described the early stages of the development of 
the limulus or king-crab, showing that in most respects it agrees with 
the spiders and insects, ( 7vacheata,) rather than with the crustacea. 

Mr. A. W. Butler read a paper upon ‘“‘ The Hibernation of the Lower 
Vertebrates.” From observed facts the writer concluded that in Indiana 
turtles always hibernate, the soft-shelled species burrowing deepest. 
Frogs and toads usually hibernate, but newts do not, and the more hardy 
fish retire to the deeper parts of the water, while more delicate species 
hibernate. 

The last paper read was by Mr. J. A. Ryder, and was an application 
of Lamarckian principles to the development of the fish’s tail. The 
speaker traced the evolution of the fin from the simple hornocercal fold 
of the embryo and of the lowest fishes through the form with a long 
upper lobe and wide lower one to the symmetrical form which obtains 
in most adult recent fishes. In any adult caudal fin of this description 
the bones are unsymmetrical, and the extremity of the vertebral column 
is pushed upwards towards the back. This upward turn of the caudal 
end of the spine was probably produced by the constant use of the lower 
fold of the fin, the mechanical action of which would necessarily cause 
the end of the vertebral column to swerve from its central position. 
Thus the usual form of a fish’s tail is the result of mechanical forces, 
and the speaker believed that other changes of structure would ultimately 
be proved to originate in the same way. 

September 9.—Professor E. D. Cope read a paper upon the ‘“‘ Mam- 
malian Affinities of the Saurians of the Permian Epoch.” The descent 
of birds from reptiles had been pretty well made out, but the ancestors 
of the mammals were not known. Professor Owen and himself had 
found that the saurians of the order 7heromorpha, found in the Permian 
strata, presented resemblances to the mammalia in the long bones of the 
pelvis and the scapula. The present paper pointed out also resemblances 
in the quadrate bone and in the hinder feet. It had been generally 
believed, until recently, that the quadrate bone of a reptile (that to which 
the lower jaw is articulated,) became in mammals one of the bones of 
the ear, but Professor P. Albrecht had given some very good reasons for 
believing that the representative of the quadrate of the reptiles was to be 
found in a part of the zygomatic process of mammals. Professor Cope 
confirmed this view. 

Professor E. W. Claypole spoke of the remains of Ctenacanthus and 
Gyracanthus, which had been found in the Upper Devonian strata 
known as the Chemung. The fossils of these two genera had hitherto 
been thought to be particularly characteristic of the carboniferous, but 
the discovery links the latter to the Devonian below it. Mr. C. H. Mer- 
riam described and sketched the hood of the hooded seal ( Cystophora). 
This appendage had always been figured and described as a hood, but 
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his own observations and dissections, carried on in the course of a trip 
with a sealing ship, undertaken for the purpose, proved that the curious 
structure was a proboscis, not altogether unlike that of the Elephant Seal. 
When inflated it overhangs the mouth some nine inches, and extends 
back to a little behind the eyes. It is lined with mucous membrane, is 
divided into two chambers by an expansion of the septum of the nose, 
and is supported by three cartilages. Only the males have this structure, 
the use of which is unknown, and it does not become noticeable until 
the fourth year of life. Asa delegate of the Ornithologischer Verein, of 
Vienna, the same speaker detailed a method of observing the migration 
of birds, so as to gather data from all parts of the earth. 

Prof. W. S. Beal followed with observations upon the polar twisting 
of some of the leaves of the horse-weed (Zrigeron canadense). G. 
Brook, Jr., expressed his views upon the development of pelagic 
telcostean eggs. He maintained that certain differences exist between 
the course of development followed by floating fish eggs and that of 
eggs deposited at the bottom. 

Prof. G. Macloskie treated of the ‘‘ Dynamics of the Insect Crust.” 
The object of this paper, enforced by reference to various points in the 
structural anatomy of insects, was to prove that the trachez or breathing 
tubes are not directly controlled by muscles, but largely owe their move- 
ments to the successive production of a partial vacuum and condensation 
of air around them, this depending on the pulsation of the abdominal 
walls of the insect. These walls are amply supplied with muscles. In 
a similar way the extension and retraction of the wings, proboscis and 
other organs are in the first instance exclusively mechanical. 

Prof. B. G. Wilder spoke of certain anomalies in anatomical nomen- 
clature, such as the application of the terms anterior and posterior to the 
dorsal and neutral aspects in man, and to the cephalic and caudal 
extremities in other mammals. He suggested the appointment of a 
committee to pass upon these questions. 

W. F. Barrett, of the Society of Physical Research, then described 
certain carefully conducted experiments, which seemed to prove that, 
apart from all the ordinary avenues of sense, there was a possibility of 
the transference of thought from one brain to another. A discussion 
ensued, which threatened to introduce what is called spiritualism, though 
some who are materialistic in their ideas appeared to think such a trans- 
ference quite possible. 

September ro.—Prof. A. Hyatt read a series of papers, entitled 
“Larval Theory of the Origin of Tissue,” ‘‘ Objections to Some Com- 
monly Accepted Views of Heredity,” ‘‘Structure and Affinities of 
Beatricea,”’ and “Structure of the Siphon in the Endoceratide.’’ The 
last named animals are a group of cephalopods. In the first of the 
series, the speaker gave views of various biologists as to the relation 
between the protozoa or one-celled animals and the metazoa. In all 
the metazoa the cells are aggregated into tissues of various kinds, and 
the individual cells do not pass through the varied stages common in 
protozoan life. Prof. Hyatt therefore compared tissue with protozoan 
colonies in which the preliminary stages of development were crowded 
out by acceleration. In the second paper the speaker combated the 
views recently put forth by Prof. Brooks, in his volume on ‘‘ Heredity.” 
The idea of Prof. Brooks is that the tendency to vary comes from the 
father, while the tendency to breed true comes from the mother. The 
speaker held to the Lamarckian view that all tendency to vary comes 
from the outside. Life itself cannot have two directly opposed ten- 
dencies. He illustrated his case by details of individuals, who had 
inherited physical characters from father and mother in such a way as 
to show clearly that both tended to reproduce their like. 

Professor W. B. Scott exhibited a sketch restoration of Oreodon, a 
primitive ungulate, and described the points in which it differed from the 
ungulates of the present day; and agreed with the ancestral mammal in 
which ungulate characters had not become apparent. 

Professor C. S. Minot followed with a paper upon ‘Growth and 
Death,” in which he showed by means of tables containing the results 
of thousands of weighings and measurements of animals, that, as a 
whole, growth force steadily declines from birth to death, which was thus 
only the natural cessation of life processes. 

D. J. Cunningham then read a paper, entitled ‘Structure and Devel- 
opment of Suspensory Ligament in the Horse, Ox and Sheep.”’ 

Dr. G. M. Sternberg detailed the results of his researches, relating to 
the etiology of tuberculosis. Dr. Formad had, by injecting powdered 
glass and other substances into the body-cavity of rabbits, induced 
tubercular disease in those animals, and had announced this fact as an 
objection to the germ theory of that disease. The speaker stated that he 
had repeated the experiments several times, always taking the precaution 
to boil the materials in sealed vessels for several hours. Injection with 
substances thus sterilized failed on every occasion to produce the disease. 

F. L. Kilborne and S. H. Gage read a paper, entitled ‘‘ Preliminary 
Note on the Lymphatics of the Common Bull-head,” and Professor C. E. 
Bessey spoke of the “ Adventitious Inflorescence of Cuscuta glomerata.” 
This plant is a species of dodder, and is remarkable for the abortion of 
the normal flower-shoots, and the development of abnormal ones areund 
the twining stems and beneath the epidermis. 

September 11.—Very few papers were read this morning, because of 
the absence or departure of many members, on account of the heat. 
Mr. T. Meehan endeavored to prove that the ‘‘ Extinction of Species ” 
and the death of individuals at any age was the result of supernatural 
supervision, and not primarily of the processes of nature, as held by some. 

Professor Riley's paper, on ‘“‘ The Hitherto Unknown Mode of Ovi- 





position in the Carabidz,”’ was written to prove that these beetles, which 
are carnivorous and live almost entirely on the ground, ascend trees or 
shrubs to lay their eggs, which they encase in mud. 

The paper of the morning was that of Professor A. M. Marshall, 
on “ The Nervous System of Comatula, with observations on the mutual 
affinities of the recent groups of Echinoderms.”’ Comatula is a free- 
swimming crinoid, and has a nervous system like that of starfishes, sea- 
urchins, etc. It has, however, another and far better developed nervous 
system, not to be found in other Echinoderms. This system is the ‘‘axial 
cord,” which runs through the ossicles of the arms. The nervous charac- 
ter of this cord was proved by crucial experimentation the results of 
which left no room for doubt. How came this highly nervous tract to be 
present in the crinoids only? Professor Marshall drew attention to the 
fact that in the starfish the nervous tract formed a sheet all round the 
arm. In the echini, etc., it was concentrated on the oral surface only, 
while in the crinoids it had remained as two bands, one on the oral, the 
other, and far the most important, on the aboval or opposite side. The 
starfishes were therefore probably the lowest echinodermes. 

Mrs. A. B. Blackwell followed with a very lengthy paper on ‘“ The 
Comparative Longevity of the Sexes,’”’ showing that, as a rule, women 
live longer than men. 


SECTION H—ANTHROPOLOGY. 

This Section held its first meeting, on the afternoon of September 4th, 
in the Foyer of the Academy of Music. E.S. Morse, of Salem, Vice 
President. Mr. Morse’s address was a résumé of what is known about 
the descent of man. He gave a history of anthropology in the past and 
of the many preconceived notions with which it was burdened. Still, he 
thought, that the assumption that man is descended from the higher 
forms of apes, is not proved by paleontology. Man’s tendency to 
change was negatived as soon as he began to live in communities. Man 
is omnivorous and, no doubt, always has been. Man has spread over 
the whole world. Monkeys have been confined to the torrid zone. The 
general tone of Mr. Morse’s address seemed to be a revolt, though with- 
out any special direction, against the present scientific views. The 
Anthropological Section is specially fortunate in being presided over by 
Prof. Morse. He is a good draughtsman, is ambi-dextrous, and is 
always ready to enforce an argument by a sketch. 

September 5.—Stephen D. Peet read a paper on ‘“ The Uses of the 
Emblematic Mounds.” He thought they were the expressions of the 
religious ceremonies and superstitious fears of the Indians. He also 
gave a detailed account of the animal effigies on the mounds. This 
paper caused considerable discussion. Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith, an 
Iroquois specialist, criticised the latter portion of the paper. Mr. Frank 
La Flesche, a full-blooded Omaha Indian, gave an account of animal 
names still in use in his tribe. Dr. E. W. Syle, delegate of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, compared the Indian mounds to those of the Inos, the 
aborigines of Japan. Dr. E. B. Tylor, the celebrated writer on pre-historic 
man, and Vice President of the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association, described mounds in Africa, Polynesia and other places. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher read a paper on “Child Life Among the 
Indians.”’ This was also discussed at some length. 

Miss F. E. Babbit sent some ‘‘ Notes Upon Some Quartz Objects from 
Central Minnesota.”’ 

Mr. Peet read a paper on “‘ The Importance of the Study of Primitive 
Architecture to an Understanding of the Pre-Historic Age in America.” 

Mr. Amos W. Butler discussed ‘‘ Local Weather Lore,’ giving a 
collection of the traditional sayings of Southeastern Indiana. 

Mr. Andrew E. Douglass described the Indian earth and shell mounds 
on the Atlantic coast of Florida. Mr. Douglass exhibited specimens of 
idols, ctc., found in the mounds. 

September §—Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith read a paper, entitled, “‘ Dis- 
puted Points Concerning Iroquois Pronouns.” Pére Marcou, in his 
grammar, states that in Iroquois there are two genders, noble and 
ignoble. That under the noble are included gods, angels and men; 
under ignoble, women, animals of both sexes, inanimate objects. Mrs. 
Smith undertook to show that Iroquis had three genders, and that this 
fact was proved by their use of their pronouns. A short discussion 
followed, which showed that many present were not convinced. 

Professor F. W. Putnam gave an account of the archzological explo- 
rations by the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology. He presented a summary of the work of this museum (founded 
by the late George Peabody, of London, in 1866, in connection with 
Harvard University,) since its foundation, and then a detailed 
account of the work carried on by Dr. Metz and himself in the Little 
Miami Valley. The locality specially excavated is called Turner’s Farm, 
and with such accuracy has the work been done that for two years unre- 
mitting attention has been given to a plot of ground 2 miles square. 
The structure of the mounds in this region is very peculiar. A large 
cavity, 100 feet square and 4 feet deep, is filled with prepared clay as 
carefully worked as though it were intended for use by a potter. There 
was also found a cement made of gravel and iron, which did not seem 
to have been formed in a natural way by percolation. Some of this 
cement is nowin the hands of the Harvard chemists, who will soon 
report upon it. Formerly a mound was opened by the digging of a hole 
in the middle, but Professor Putnam and Dr. Metz attacked these 
mounds horizontally, and learned the fact that each stratum was hori- 
zontal, and not arched, as heretofore supposed. The relics found in the 
mound were also of much interest. On the altar was a collection of odd 
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bones and stones. There were many ornaments of fine copper. Arche- 
ologists have been inclined to believe that wherever copper was found 
in thin sheets it must be the late work of white men, but Professor 
Putnam stated that by taking native copper and pounding it between 
two stones he had produced sheets as thin as those found. Ornaments 
of native silver, gold and meteoric iron were also found. There were in 
the mound between 50,000 and 60,000 pearls, which were evidently those 
of the fresh water clam. It was noted that no weapons were found in 
this mound. Mr. Putnam stated that an examination of the Little Miami 
Valley had convinced him that it had been inhabited by three distinct 
races of men. In the discussion that followed, this last view was criti- 
cised as premature. Major Powell said that there were thousands of 
mounds in the United States which were disappearing through mere 
destruction by railroads, farmers, and others. 

J. W. Powell read a paper on ‘‘ The Mythology of the Wintuns.”’ The 
Wintuns inhabit the valley of the Sacramento. The mountains of the 
regions are extinct volcanoes. In Wintun mythology there are three 
worlds, this, the one above and the one below. After giving an account 
of the supposed genesis of these worlds, Major Powell described the 
peculiar conception of thunder god, of the sun and moon, which are 
supposed to be brothers, of light and darkness, which are maiden 
goddesses, and the local deities of the rivers. 

P. R. Hoy described the manner in which Indians make their stone 
implements. A friend of his made an extended series of experiments 
with rocks, and came to the conclusion that all the instruments thus far 
found could have been made by chipping rocks with round stones. 

W. H. Dall read a paper on ‘‘ The Geographical Distribution of the 
Labretifery.’”” He gave many interesting facts concerning lip ornaments 
worn in different parts of the world. 

September 9.—Mr. Frank La Flesche read a paper on ‘‘ The Sacred Pipes 
of Friendship.”’ Mr. La Flesche isan Omaha Indian, and he stated that the 
two pipes exhibited were the first which had ever left his tribe. The 
pipes are fancifully constructed of a bowl of ash, feathers, skins of ani- 
mals, etc. They are considered as.very sacred by the Indians, and gray 
hairs, mottled skin and sores are supposed to be the penalties attached 
to their misuse. The care of these pipes is in one family and the ties 
formed by them sometimes transcend the ties of blood. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher reada paper upon ‘‘ The Usage, Symbolism and 
Influence of the Sacred Pipes of Friendship among the Omahas.”’ Accord- 
ing to her paper, the pipes were in the care of a special ges called the 
Hungas. Another gevs has the right of filling the pipe, still another of 
passing it around. When a man takes a pipe to another a sacred bond 
is formed. The one taking it is called father, and the one receiving it, 
son. That the sacredness does not reside in any particular pipe but in 
the symbols, Miss Fletcher proved by the statement of an old Indian 
who said that even if the pipes were made of corn husks the same respect 
would be shown them. Among other interesting things the fact was 
mentioned that seven is the sacred number, this fact being illustrated in 
the make-up of the pipes. 

Professor Edward S. Morse gave an account of some interviews with 
a Korean, (more usually spelled Corean,) a member of the embassy to 
this country. The conversation took the form of a description of the 
habits and customs of the people. For early Corean art and pottery it 
was stated, that we must look to Japan, all the relics having been carried 
off by that country. The reverence shown by a son to his father was very 
great ; when the father is present, the son cannot sit down without his 
father’s permission, or if he be seated, cannot rise without it. Girls before 
marriage have great freedom, but when once they become wives, are 
cerefully secluded. The Coreans are still a slave-holding people but are 
now opposed to the system, and within late years large numbers of 
slaves have been liberated. Education is low. ‘There are no special 
school houses, the teaching as a rule being done in connection with the 
temples. They differ from the Chinese and Japanese in using a spoon 
for rice and similar food. The chop-sticks are reserved for dry, hard 
things. Ornaments are rare; only women of bad character wear ear- 
rings. Just as among the Japanese it is considered degrading to know 
anything about trade or business. Most of the women cannot count suffi- 
ciently well even to make change. It is considered very rude to speak 
after going to bed, a custom which Professor Morse recommended to 
visitors at hotels. When hunting for corals or pearls, the Coreans 
spread oil on the waters to calm them, in order that they may be able 
to find what they are looking for. Coreans never marry cousins or any 
blood relations. ‘They take great care to trace their ancestry in order 
that they may not fall into this sin. They do not even marry a person 
of the same name. Concubines are allowed, but considered bad ; adultery 
is punished and prostitution is recognized by the government. Great 
store is set upon omens and superstitions. They have many peculiar 
proverbs, which illustrate their customs. Thus, a mean man is one who 
‘gets smoke from another man’s pipe.” 
another on the street, inverts his pipe over his friend’s pipe and the pro- 
verb suppoSes that a mean man would keep his pipe in that position for 
some time in order to smoke from the pipe of him who is giving him the 
light. Professor Morse mentioned as a curious fact that in English a 
stupid man is sometimes called a pumpkin head; in Corean, a pumpkin 
face and in Japanese, a pumpkin fellow. Picnics are called ‘one dish 
parties,’ each participant providing food of one kind sufficient for the 
whole company. In conclusion, Professor Morse described the Corean 
game of chess which is not as complicated as the Japanese game. Dur- 
ing the reading of this paper, the chair was occupied by Professor D. 


A man taking a light from- 








Ki Kuchi, Dean of the Department of Science and Professor of Mathe- 
matics of the University of Tokio. 

Dr. E. B. Tylor made some remarks on North American races and 
civilization. In attempting to answer the question : ‘‘ What are the North 
American Indians ?”’ he stated that, whenever he had been among the 
Indians the thought had always struck him that, if these people were 
dressed up as Asiatics, there would be little observable difference. Ad- 
mitting this supposition the next question that arose would be: ‘‘ How 
came they here?’’ To answer this question, Dr. Tylor warned his 
hearers that they must beware of taking for granted that the physical 
geography of this continent has not changed. The next question would 
be: ‘‘ How it is that among tribes, physically so similar, there should be 
such a diversity in language as we find among the North American In- 
dians?’’ For the solution of this question, we must look tothe geologists 
to prove the antiquity of man who may teach us this, just as they have 
taught us that horses were not brought over to this continent for the first 
time by the Spaniards and that probably camels were original in the New 
World and spread from hence to the old. In regard to the difference in 
language, Dr. Tylor remarked that even if the North American Indian 
was the result of the migration of one stock to this continent, the re- 
moteness of the time when that migration must have taken place, would 
fully account for the great diversity in speech. We are so accustomed to 
consider the patriarchal system, the only natural one that we do not look 
for any other, yet the matriarchal system which Sir George Gray found 
among the Australians is also prevalent among the Indians. This sys- 
tem is not so uncommon as may be supposed, and lingers in many curi- 
ous customs. Thus among the Kaffirs of South Africa there is a curious 
custom by which a man is supposed to completely ignore the existence 
of his mother-in-law. If the two should meet in the street they turn away 
from each other. This custom, traces of which, Dr. Tylor thought, 
existed among the Spartans in historic times, points to a matriarchal sys- 
tem of society in which marriage is surreptitious and unrecognized. 
These speculations were strangely confirmed by the report during the 
past year of some Dutch residents in Sumatra. The inhabitants of that 
island still live in the matriarchal system. When a man and woman 
marry, they do not set up housekeeping for themselves but both stay in 
their mothers’ house. The father has no control whatever over his chil- 
dren, the head of the family being the maternal uncle. It would be con- 
sidered a grave offence against his wife’s family, were a man to under- 
take to reprove or chastise his children. The curious state of affairs 
which exists in Sumatra is the key to customs, common to the Kaffirs of 
South Africa, to the hill-tribes of India, and the Indians of North 
America. 

Major Powell, of Washington, read a paper on “‘ The Three Cultured 
Periods.’ The science of Anthropology, he said, furnishes abundant evi- 
dence of the unity of the human race. Evolution in man is very different 
from evolution in lower animals. The latter is produced by the survival 
of the fittest and by adaptation to environment. Man adapts the envi- 
ronment to himself, creates an artificial environment, and thus transfers 
the struggle for existence from himself to the arts which he has created. 
According to Spencer, man progresses by war; but, said Major Powell, it 
is always the strong and brave that go out to die, while the weak and 
defective stay at home. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith read a paper on *‘ The Forma- 
tion of Iroquois Words.”’ After exhibiting some Indian garments, wampum 
belts, ornaments made of scalps, etc., Mrs. Smith remarked that the most 
imperishable monument for the preservation of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Iroquois is their language. Animals are named from some 
of their peculiarities. A rabbit is called “it has two little ears;” a mule, 
“itis long-eared ;”’ a sheep, ‘‘they have two little horns ;’’ Boston became 
softened to Weston. (This is a very important fact, and shows the 
operation of the same phonetic laws found in Semitic languages.) Whis- 
key is called ‘‘ deformed water,’’ and brandy, “real medicine;” to cheat 
is ‘‘to out-mind.’’ Mrs. Smith also read a paper on,the etymology of the 
Iroquois word Rha-wen-ni-yu, a word meaning God. She asserted that 
a word for God was not known before Christianity was introduced. 
That the early Jesuits gave the Indians the word Dzo,; this became Mo, 
then yok, (by an unexplained process,) that Viyoh became a subject 
of popular etymology and was introduced into the word Rha-wen-ni-yuh, 
which means ‘He is Master.” This explanation is based on that of 
Schoolcraft, who worked among the Indians-in the early part of this 
century. The first syllable of this word occurs in the forms rha, ra, ha, la. 
Considerable discussion followed this paper, and it was stated that 
among the Omahas a word for God is found in the oldest litanies of the 
nation. 

Professor Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone of 
that name, read a paper upon the evolution of a race of deaf mutes in 
America. He first remarked that there is a large amount of imperfection 
in hearing, which{did not amount to deafness, and stated that it had been 
estimated that not more than five per cent. of the people of this country 
had perfect ears. According to the last census, the deaf mute population 
of the country has doubled in the last 10 years. Many deaf mutes marry, 
and 80 per cent. of these marry deaf mutes. In 1880 there were 33,878 
deaf mutes in the country. If this deafness is not likely to be transmitted 
from the parents to the children, then only one in every 1,500 children 
born of deaf mutes should be deaf. The fact however is, that in 35 of 
the 58 institutions of the country, 215 cases are children of deaf and 
dumb parents, and a full report would no doubt double this number. 
The proportion is ten times greater than it should be if this deafness were 
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not hereditary. Suppose, said Professor Bell, as a matter of scientific 
experiment, it was desired to produce a deaf mute variety of the human 
species: ‘‘ What steps would be taken?” Before answering this question, 
Professor Bell showed a number of genealogical tables in which he had 
traced a number of deaf mute families. In one case a deaf girl married 
a hearing man, and for three generations there was deafness in the female 
line. A deaf family in New Hampshire had been traced back to the 
fourteenth century in England, and in all that time had regularly shown 
a succession of deaf mutes. In Maine, there is a family in which there 
are 95 deaf mutes, all of them connected by blood or marriage. The 
steps then which a scientist would take for the production of a deaf mute 
variety would be first to separate them from the community and make 
them a class and guard them from making outside acquaintances. 
Races of animals are bred by natural selection. Of course we cannot 
dictate to men how they should marry, but we can assist by limiting their 
acquaintance to certain people. This process is now going on through 
the efforts of the philanthropists. Deaf mutes hold periodical re-unions 
after leaving school, they have State Associations and even a National 
Association, the second convention of which was held in New York last 
year. A scientist would foster class feeling by establishing a newspaper 
for deaf mutes. Yet they are already in existence with the laudable ex- 
cuse of teaching these people the art of printing. Our experimental 
scientist would teach the deaf mutes of this country to think in a language 
other than English, and this they are practically doing by teaching them 
the sign language. They write English like a foreign language, and a 
political speech, ora leading editorial, is generally above their compre- 
hension. The man who wished to breed a new variety of the human 
species would spread reports calculated to mislead and keep hearing 
people away from deaf mutes, and this is done by not teaching them to 
speak. Deafness is their only defect, and deaf children are dumb 
merely because they are not taught to speak. Man is more cruel to 
them than nature. The last resource of the scientist would be the estab- 
lishment of a colony of deaf mutes, and even this absurdity has been 
proposed by a European philanthropist, the colony to be in Manitoba. 
(This latter scheme has been negatived after a struggle, but has not 
entirely died out.) It will therefore be seen that every means which a 
scientist would take to produce a deaf mute variety of the human species, 
is already in existence, through the aid of philanthropists, and Professor 
Bell concludes that this variety will be produced. His remedy for this 
state of things would be the keeping at home of deaf children so that 
they might associate with others. He would have special instruction for 
them in the public schools. This he calculated would cost about $100 
per capita, against $223 in existing institutions. There would then be a 
few children in each school, they would associate with other children and 
would not become a class as they are now. Professor Bell does not 
advocate the coéducation of deaf with hearing children. There was 
much discussion on this paper, the present system being defended by 
Professor Gordon, of the National Deaf Mute College of Washington. 

Prof. Edward D. Cope read a paper on ‘‘ The Occurrence of Man in 
the Upper Miocene of Nebraska.’’ He exhibited the last superior molar 
of a man of an inferior race, which was found associated with bones of 
other animals, presumably in the same bed. These were rodents, rep- 
resenting two entirely distinct species of two distinct genera. These 
species are the Castor pansis and the Mylaganlos monondon. The 
human molar is in precisely the same condition in to mineralization 
color, etc. It has marks on the surface, probably caused by aquatic 
animals. The same marks are found on the Castor and Mylaganios. 
As the specimens were found in the loose débris of the beds, it is 
impossible to assert positively that the human tooth is of the same age 
as the associated fossils, but in the case of any other fossil the age would 
not be doubted. 

Mr. Stephen D. Peet read a paper on ‘ Tribal Lines, Illustrated by 
the Study of the Mounds.’’ Animals are classed as roving animals, 
flying animals, climbing animals, swimming animals, etc., and these are 
always represented in recognized forms. The different forms found in 
different tribes show as marked a line of distinction as language or 
cranial development. 

Mr. A. W. Butler described the sacrificial stone of San Juan, Teotihu- 
acan. It weighs 12 pounds, is 5 feet 6 inches square and 6 feet high. 
It is in the shape of a gigantic human head and has pendents in the ears. 

Prof. E.S. Morse read a paper on ‘‘ Eastern Archery.” There is 
much difference in arrow release among different races. The Normans 
and Saxons had the same release. The Japanese have a thumb release. 
The same is found in China and Corea, the archers of all three nations 
wearing a thimbleon the thumb. This same release is found among the 
Turks, the Persians and among the Zuni, Otter, Sioux and Omaha 
Indians. The Assyrian tablets show no such release. In the proceed- 
ings of the German Japanese Society there appeared a paper on ‘‘ The 
Affinity of the Japanese to the Assyrian.”’ Prof. Morse thought that the 
difference in arrow release (exclusive of any other difference,) would 
argue against any notion of such affinity. 

The last paper was also by Prof. Morse, and was on the ‘‘ Use of the 
Plough in Japan.”” He combated the statement that ploughs were not 
used in Japan, and mentioned the proverb “‘as different as a plough”’ to 
show the number of different kinds in existence. 


SECTION I—ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 
The meetings were held in the hall of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 


On Thursday afternoon, 4th inst., Hon. John Eaton, 





U. S. Commissioner of Education, Vice President of the Section, deliv- 
ered his address, his subject, ‘‘ Scientific Methods and Scientific Knowl- 
edge in Common Facts.’’ He deplored the sway still held by supersti- 
tion over the human mind,—that a horseshoe or the seeing of the moon 
over one’s left shoulder was still influence for good or evil. Passing to 
the reasons for this, Mr. Eaton asserted that science itself was to blame. 
Science was made for man, not man for science. Truth could be 
expressed in plain language without the intervention of a terminology 
only understood by specialists. The scientific method is one of preven- 
tion rather than cure. Teachers of science should teach in a scientific 
manner. We should supply good reading for the masses instead of 
inveighing against and thus advertising poor. Physicians should study 
how to prevent insanity as well as how to cure it. In conclusion, 
Mr. Eaton urged the collection of careful statistics especially in educa- 
tional matters. ‘Figures,’ he said, ‘‘may not govern the world, but 
they show how the world is governed.” 

September 5.—Mr. C. W. Smiley, of Washington, D.C., gave areview 
of the proceedings of the Section of Economic Science and Statistics, .at 
the Montreal meeting, and made public in this way some interesting 
facts not previously disclosed in the reports. He stated that the applause 
regularly occurred when reference was made to the superiority of Great 
Britain over the United States, and but once when the United States was 
spoken of as being superior to Great Britain. Mr. Akinson, one of the 
members of the British Association, read a paper on the views of Henry 
George. He remarked as against the Malthusian theory that a field 10 
miles square will hold the population of the earth and one 20 miles 
square would seat them all. Mr. Westgarth, President of the Melbourne 
Chamber of Commerce, in a comparison between Canada and Australia, 
stated that the latter country had lost 10,000,000 of sheep by drought 
and had about 66,000,000 left. There were many spirited debates on 
the protection policy of Canada. Mr. Stephen Bourne, in a paper on 
the inter-dependence of countries, exhorted English colonies not to buy 
from Protectionist countries. Canadian members replied that Free Frade 
was not fair trade, that England’s trade was decreasing under its present 
policy, that the people of Canada were related to those of the United 
States in feeling and in interest, and that if Canada should ever be 
forced to enter into close commercial alliance with Great Britain or the 
United States, she would have little to lose by chosing the latter. So 
great was the excitement at one time, (said Mr. Smiley,) that the Presi- 
dent of the Section was obliged to interfere, stating that while he did 
not sympathize with his Canadian friends, he still hoped that they would 
be accorded a hearing. 

Dr. Franklin B. Hough’s paper on “‘ The Principles of Graphic Illus- 
tration,’ consisted in showing a large number of graphic charts and 
explaining the advantages of some methods and the disadvantage of 
others. As the object of the method is to render intelligible to the eye 
what would otherwise be expressed only in words, every illustration that 
did not render the nature of its contents a physically easy task for the 
eye was bad. Thus, when lengths of lines are compared they should 
always be drawn from a common base line; concentric circles should 
not be used nor concentric figures of any kind. Areas often aid in 
expressing more intricate relations. The wide uses to which the graphic 
method lends itself was shown in charts representing the amount of 
woodlands, wastelands and clearlands, from year to year, in New York; 
the amount of lumber carried on the different railways in New York, and 
where it came from, from year to year; the number admitted to a lunacy 
hospital, and also the number that died, that were sent away cured, and 
uncured, from year to year; the number and party of all the voters for 
all the Governors of New York. Practical applications of the method to 
the computation of interest and to the ‘‘rule of three’’ were also shown. 
(It is with reference to this work that the Special Committee of the A. A. 
A.S. was subsequently appointed, to consider the practicability of improv- 
ing the graphic methods.) 

Miss A. C. Fletcher read a paper on ‘‘ Land in Severalty to Indians. 
Illustrated by Experience with the Omaha Tribe.’ Miss Fletcher stated 
that the Indians had always been accustomed to work the land in 
severalty, but that they did not possess the notion of ownership in land. 
Under the law of 1882, every head of a family was allotted 160 acres and 
954 allotments had been made. 

Mr. John Biddulph Martin, of the British Association, read a paper 
on ‘‘ The Future of the United States.’’ He discussed the questions of 
immigration, crops, and, regarding customs duties as a burden, anticipated 
their early abolition. 

“The Structure and Economic Value of Some of Our Woods,”’ was 
the subject of R. H. Dudley. 

September 8.—The,morning session opened with a paper on the 
“‘Use of Dynamite in Land Cultivation,” by Mr. George W. Holley. 
The speaker selected a small portion of his farm on the Niagara River, 
which was usually planted with corn and was much devastated by worms ; 
he bored a number of holes three feet deep, at intervals of ahout twenty 
feet, and placed at the bottom of the holes dynamite cartridges, which he 
exploded. The ground was thrown up on all sides, and the good results 
were these: the ground was always kept loose and easy to plow, the 
corn grew better, and the worms were entirely destroyed. The experi- 
ments were made in 1879, and the good effects have lasted till the 
present day, the land showing signs of keeping its fertility for many 
years. Of the cost of introducing the method on a larger scale, Mr. 
Holley could give no estimate. 

Mr. Thomas Hampson’s views of ‘‘ The Apprenticeship Question and 
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Industrial Schools’’ consisted in advocating the necessity of modifying 
the ‘‘apprentice system”’ now in use in this country to meet the want of 
manufacturers, and tc obviate the importation on a large scale of 
foreign artisans. The remedy was looked for in the partial substitution 
of scientific for literary studies in the public schools, and the general use 
of manual instruction throughout the country. 

Messrs. Joseph C. Gordon and J. W. Chickering, Jr., both professors 
in the National Deaf Mute College, at Washington, made an interesting 
presentation of the deaf mute question. Mr. Gordon treated some 
general questions of deaf mute education. He sketched the history of 
this education in former times, and showed that the questions with which 
we have to deal in this country to-day have had their parallel in 
European experiences. He argued that the teaching of the deaf 
demands a special training and special methods, and that the literal 
coéducation of the deaf with the hearing was an impossibility. The 
family and immediate surroundings of those born deaf can do a great 
deal to relieve the educational institutes of useless labor, just as the 
present Kindergarten system relieves the public schools of tedious 
elementary instruction. But the real education of a deaf mute must be 
obtained in a special school. No other method has proved successful. 
Professor Chickering treated the deaf-mute question from a statistical 
point of view. The proportion of deaf mutes to the population was, for 
the different countries of the globe, one in 1,500, there being upwards of a 
million deaf mutes in the world. The last census gives 33,878 deaf 
mutes in the United States, of whom 12,000 are of school age, but only 
7,155 are under instruction. The other 5,000 are practically in a state of 
ignorance. To educate these 12,000 deaf mutes there are 58 schools, 
public and private, and one college. The method pursued in eight of 
these schools is a purely oral one; in to by signs alone. The rest use 
the combined method. Those deaf mutes who have the benefit of the 
education of a good school, become useful and self-sustaining members 
of society, and the efforts of all interested in the question should be 
applied towards procuring for every deaf mute in the land a sufficient 
education. 

Mr. Atwater, of Conn., read a paper on the cost of nutrient foods. 
The cost must not be estimated by the price per pound of any kind of 
food, but by the amount of the three nutritive elements, protein, fats and 
carbohydrates which the food contains. Protein is the most important 
of the food elements, and isthe most expensive, costing about five times 
as much, and fats three times as much as carbohydrates. The problem 
is to buy protein at as cheap a rate as possible. In beef protein would 
cost from 48 cents to $1.07 a pound; in such luxuries as oysters it would 
cost from $2 to $3 a pound. Mr. Atwater showed how the poor man 
could economize if he were properly informed of the value of the different 
foods. 

The session for the day closed with a paper by Mr. William Kent, 
who aimed to show that the too sudden rise and fall of the amount of 
railroad building acted as a source of business depression. He exem- 
plified his proposition by tracing, statistically, the amount of railroad 
building in this country from 1860-83, in which there is the first period 
of moderate development from 1860-68, a period of violent development 
from 1869-73 ; a period of depression from 1874-78, and again a period 
of violent development from 1879-83. In 1875, $200,000,000 less was 
spent in railway building than in 1872. 

September 9.—Mr. Trelawney Saunders, of London, gave an 
account of the first general census of India. After three months time 
had been given to the officers of the different districts of India to obtain 
all the information about the people in their neighborhood, on the 17th 
of February, 1881, the first general census of India was taken, and 253,- 
891,821 persons were enumerated. The census is embodied in 20 folio 
volumes, and the general abstract extends to three volumes folio. The 
census covers a wide range, treating such subjects as population, religion, 
sexes, pecuniary condition, age, language, education, insanity, leprosy, 
castes, occupations, etc. The speaker considered this census as one of 
the most important and interesting statistical undertakings of recent 
times. 

His excellency Don Arturo de Marcoartu gave an interesting view of 
the commercial relations between the United States and Spain. The 
vast extent of the commerce between the two countries requires an easier 
means of voyage between them. A modern steamer could go from New 
York to Vigo in less than six days, thus making an American-Spanish 
line the shortest path between the two continents. He also touched upon 
the tariff question, and held that when the choice lay between the English 
and American views of the question, the decision of Spain would always 
be in the favor of the United States. 

Prof. Lewis W. Haupt, of the University of Pennsylvania, in a paper 
on the ‘ Philosophy of Criminal Development’”’ traced the growth of 
crime to the influence of an immoral press. A great deal of the current 
literature encourages means of self-destruction and fosters brutal sports. 
The remedy consists in an appeal to the better instincts of the editors and 
proprietors of this class of periodicals. 

September ro.—Mr. Chas. Warren, Statistician of the United States 
Bureau of Education, treated the statistics of the learned professions in 
this country from 1870-80. The increase was in every case greater than 
that of the population, the increase of clergymen of foreign birth and of 
lawyers north of the Potomac and Ohio, being especially marked. The 
professions were evidently overcrowded. The remedy consisted in rais- 
ing the standard of professional education and making the physicians 
and lawyers officers of the State, registered as such and subject to the 





State’s orders. In this way, the speaker held, the expense of maintain- 
ing our professions would be reduced and their individual members 
better paid. This paper caused a good deal of discussion chiefly 
adverse, and Mr. David, of England, clearly set forth its impracticability, 
its tendency to take away all ambition in the professional classes, and its 
total incompatibility with the ideas of American freedom. 

One of the best papers read in this Section was that by Mr. T. B. 
Browning, of Toronto, Canada, on ‘“‘ The Application of the Historical 
Method to Economic Science.’’ Economic science at present deals 
largely with assumptions ; it is a hypothetical method. A glance at the 
philological method will shed some light on the methods in the study of 
economics. At first @ Zrior? theories and principles were framed, and 
the science and facts were constructed from them. Then the vocabulary 
was made,—the all important test of linguistic affinity. Later the true 
means of classification was found in grammar. In the theories of 
Bentham, Rousseau and others the @ rior side of economic science is 
well illustrated. Bentham found the object of social organization in the 
“ greatest good of the greatest number,” but as a fact no society ever 
was formed on such a principle or accomplished the realization of it. 
Even to-day the true method is not used. Mr. George claims that under 
existing society the poor will become poorer and the rich richer. This 
proposition he holds as the result of a complicated deduction. Is it not 
strange that he should not prove so important a doctrine by convincing 
statistics? The theories of Spencer and of Hobbes on the theory of 
religion are quite alike, only the latter evolves it out of his inner con- 
sciousness, while the former studies the customs and beliefs of nations. 
The only economist, in the speaker's opinion, who had fully realized 
the importance of the correct method in political economy was Carey, of 
Philadelphia. Another important lesson of the historical method is that 
a question must always be regarded with reference to the conditions 
existent at that time. Spencer and the advocates of the /atssez faire 
doctrine disregard this caution. Because factory acts and similar restric- 
tive measures were not needed before, is no sign that they are not needed 
now. The true historical method is one that regards social phenomena 
as living and moving, that itself works for progress and advance, and 
does not strive for revolutions. Mr. Browning’s remarks met with much 
favor; it may be added that Mx Browning is one of the leading advo- 
cates of Protection in Canada. 

Among the concluding papers of the session was a résumé of the 
silk industry in the United States by Mr. Lorin Blodget. Mr. Wood- 
ward, principal of the Manual Training School of St. Louis, gave a 
detailed account of the methods and successful condition of industrial 
education in this country. During most of the sessions ex-Senator 
Steiner, of Maryland, occupied the chair, the President, General Eaton, 
being unavoidably absent. 








ART NOTES. 


HE artistic display at the State Fair is mainly noticeable as suggest- 
ing that it might have been better under better management. The 
conditions are well enough; the light is good, the hanging accommodation 
is good, the attendance is good, and a good, lively interest is shown in 
what little work there is worth looking at, but this is the point beyond 
which Had the matter been put in competent hands early in 
the season, an interesting and important collection could doubtless have 
been secured, but beyond indicating a desire to secure some attractions 
of the kind, nothing to the purpose seems to have been done. There 
should be intelligent, timely attention given to securing a good art exhi- 
bition at the State Fair, or this department should be definitely aban- 
doned. A meagre collection of odds-and-ends and abominations indi- 
cates poverty of resources and suggests unjust reflections as to the low 
range of culture and refinement in this commonwealth. Let the matter 
drop if it cannot be properly handled. 





During the current week, indications of reviving activity in art circles 
have been multiplying. The vacation season is drawing to a close, and 
painters and students are beginning to recognize the propriety of return- 
ing to town and to work. The Academy Art Club opened its doors at 
1104 Walnut Street, on Tuesday, gth inst. The attendance was not full, 
but the officers report that the membership is well kept up, and the club 
gives every promise of an animated season of active usefulness this com- 
ing season. 


The Philadelphia Sketch Club resumed its evening sessions on 
Thursday, 11th inst. This club was organized by the younger artists, 
mainly to facilitate evening study, and for some years a good deal of 
honest, hard work was accomplished at the weekly meetings. As the 
original members have grown older, however, the study rules have been 
less closely adhered to, and the social features of club life have been 
more conspicuously developed. There is still a weekly sketching session 
maintained, but of late the club has become more and more decidedly the 
social centre of Philadelphia art circles, and it is by recognizing this fact 
and fighting it out on this line that the future welfare of the organization 
will probably be best conserved. 


Mr. F. De Bourg Richard may be regarded as at present proverbially 
prohibited from throwing stones, as he is living in a glass house. He 


has constructed a glass enclosed studio at Anglesea on the Jersey coast, 
and will spend a good deal of time there dtring the Autumn, studying 
effects of storm and sunshine, where the sea meets the shore, 
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The portrait of Franklin, painted by Fred. James for the Masonic 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, has been reproduced in black and white, 
and in this form has proved popular with*visitors to the Electrical Exhi- 
bition. It is a full length figure, three-quarter life-size in the original 
and represents the sage in his library, with accessories of the period 
studied from fact. The likeness is believed to be well preserved, and 
the fortunate possessers of the picture consider it the best portrait of 
Franklin in this commonwealth. 


Speaking of statues erected to women, a letter in the Studio calls 
attention to one lately unveiled at St. Omer, France. It represents Jac- 
queline Robins, a woman of humble station, who, while that city was 
besieged in 1710, by Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, 
brought ammunition and supplies to the inhabitants from Dunkirk, at 
the risk of her life. The statue is the work of Edouard Lormier. 


NOTES ON THE MAGAZINES. 


HE Presidential address of Lord Rayleigh before the British Associ- 

ation at Montreal, on ‘‘ The Recent Progress of Physical Science,”’ 

will appear in full in the October Popular Science Monthly. The same 

number will contain a portrait and biographical sketch of this distin- 
guished physicist. 

The frontispiece of. Harper's, for October, will be a picture by Mr. 
Abbey, of ‘‘ Judith Shakespeare,”’ the heroine of Mr. Black’s serial, which 
is now near its close. 

A curious chapter in the American slave system is furnished by the 
experiences of an old colored man, Charles Stewart, who was a slave, 
held by the Johnsons of Virginia and afterwards by the Porters of 
Louisiana, both of them families noted as possessors of remarkable 
racing horses. He was a born trainer and rider of horses, and during 
his long life-time has ridden the winning horse at many of the great races 
in the South. He could not write, and knew nothing about figures, but 
was nevertheless freely trusted by his owners with the care and trans- 
portation of their stock, and the custody of bets and stakes. One of the 
ladies of the Porter family recently took down the story of his life as told 
by himself, and it will be given, in his ewn negro dialect, in the October 
Harper's, with a portrait of himself. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 

ForEIGN.—News from China largely relates to war movements on the part of 
both the French and Chinese, the details being separately of minor importance. 
Among the Chinese there isa party in favor of making concessions to secure peace, 
but the war party is in control. It appears settled that China has definitely de- 
clared war against France. The cholera has been raging with violence in 
Italy, and has been extremely fatal at Naples. A despatch from that city on the 
gth inst. reported 800 new cases and 300 deaths within the preceding twenty four 
hours. King Humbert has visited the city to promote the organization of relief, 
and to encourage the people. The hospital and sanitary authorities and physi- 
cians are seriously impeded, however, by the popular opposition to their work. 
A London despatch says: Mme. Nilsson has signed a contract with Col. 
Mapleson to sing in England, for $2,400 a night. The three Emperors, 
(Russia, Germany, and Austria,) are to meet at Warsaw on the 15th. Great 
precautions have been taken to secure their safety. A Paris despatch says the 
irritation of the French Press against England is spreading to the public. A 
ournal called the Anti-Anglaise is selling in large numbers in the boulevards. 

Domestic.—A shocking series of circumstances has been developed in con- 
nection with a bank,—the National,—at New Brunswick, N. J., and Charles S. 
Hill, the cashier, was found dead in his room, last week, having committed suicide, 
and examination showed that he had embezzled the funds. On Monday, the 
President, Mahlon Runyon, who had been cognizant of the speculative operations 
of Bell, committed suicide also. The loss to the bank is large. A very serious 
fire occurred in Cleveland, O., on the night of the 8th inst., causing a loss esti- 
mated at $2,000,000. It was mainly in a lumber yard and manufacturing 
district. The election in Maine, for State officers, on the 7th inst., was 
carried by the Republicans. Frederick Robie was reélected Governor. 
The fusion of Republicans and Greenbackers, in Missouri, in support of a ticket 
opposed to the Democrats, has been completed. The Fusion candidate for Gov- 
ernor is Nicholas Ford. The funeral of Secretary Folger took place at Geneva, 
N. Y., his home, on the 9th inst. It is estimated that 40,000 persons were on the 
streets of the town. Among those present were President Arthur, Governor 
Cleveland, Secretaries Frelinghuysen, Teller, and Chandler, and Postmaster- 
General Gresham. General Butler was at Omaha, on the gth inst., and 
addressed an audience on the Fair Grounds. He went from there to Lincoln, to 
attend the “ Anti-Monoply ” State Convention. 



































—Queen Victoria has had good fortune this season. Besides the gains from 
the sale of her book, she has won a prize at the Amsterdam International Agri- 


cultural Exhibition for pigs bred at Windsor, on the late Prince Consort’s model 


farm. 
—The new City Hall of Vienna, which has been 16 years in course of 
erection, is one of the most magnificent buildings in Europe. It is one-third 


larger than the Hotel de Ville, of Paris, and is in the style of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, 

—William Zimmerman, of San Francisco, has obtained from the Mexican 
Government a concession of 70,000 acres of land within ten miles of a railway, 
for an ostrich farm, and will receive a bonus of $200 a piece for the first 200 
ostriches imported into the country. The concession has to he confirmed by Con- 
gress, however, before possession can be taken. 





—The number of persons killed on the railways in England, during the past 
six months, was 489, and the number injured 1,889. The results of a year’s travel 
are thus strikingly stated by an English paper: “The safety of railway travelling, 
notwithstanding all that is said about railway accidents, is almost miraculous. 
There were only 11 passengers killed from causes beyond their own control last 
year. More than 683,000,000 journeys were made, exclusive of the journeys of 
season tickets, and only 11 persons were killed,—one in 62,000,000, or (including 
season tickes journeys,) one in 78,000,000; and only one in 1,000,000 was so 
much as injured. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, September 11. 


HE continual hot weather has had the effect of rapidly ripening the corn 
crop, and thus is now substantially beyond danger of injury by frost. The 
yield thus assured will be a very largeone. Prices of wheat have declined toa 
still lower range, and the quotation in Baltimore, on the 8th inst., was said to 
be the lowest known there since 1851. The English markets make a moderate 
but not eager demand, knowing that the surplus is large. The exports of all 
sorts from the port of New York, for the week ending Tuesday, made a fair show- 
ing, however, the gross amount being somewhat larger than for the corresponding 
week of last year. The grain crops of France are reported good and prices are very 
low. The movement to curtail production of iron, by banking the furnaces that 
are in operation for the general market, did not succeed, but the demand for iron 
appears to show rather more life, and in some other departments of trade there 
has been a perceptible increase of activity. Money is abundant, and the New 
York banks, it is said, are again inclined to regard the stock dealers as their best 
customers. 
The following were the closing quotations (sales), of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 








Sept. 10. Sept. 3. Sept. ro. Sept. 3. 
Penna. R. R., . 5534 55% North Penn. R.R., 62bd 63 
Phila. and Reading, 139-16 135-16 United Cos. N. J., 193%bd 194 
Lehigh Nav.,. 43 425¢bd Phila. and Erie, 12%bd 13bd 
Lehigh Valley, 644% 64% New Jersey Cent.,. 55% 58% 
North Pac., com., . 2134 21K Ins. Co. of N.A.,. 313gbd 31Kbd 
North Pac., pref., . 49} 483¢ North. Cent. R. R., 56bd 55 
Buff., N. Y. and P., 4%bd 4% Read. gen. mtg 6’s, 8134, 815% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., I11Z 112% U.S. curr. 6s, 1895, 127 
U.S. 4¥%s, 1891, coup., 111% 112% U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 129 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 19% 119% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 131 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 120% 120% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, = 133 
U.S. 3s, oe 1005g 100% U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, = 1135 


The following were the quotations (bids), of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


Sept. 10. Sept. 3. Sept.10. Sept. 3. 
Central Pacific, 4! 393% New York Central, 101% 102 
Den. and Rio Grande, 117% 12% Oregon and Trans., 15% 15 5 
Delaware and Hud., 95% 95% Oregon Navigation, 75 81 
Del., Lack. and W., 108% 108 Pacific Mail, . ; 50 48 
Erie, . . . 155% 15% St. Paul, : : 85 8258 
Lake Shore, . 80% 79% Texas Pacific, 13% 123, 
Louis. and Nashville, 3034 29% Union Pacific, 49% 477% 
Michigan Central, . 67 67 Wabash, : ; 6 5% 
Missouri Pacific, 91% 92% Wabash, preferred, 13% 14% 
Northwestern, com. 99% 9734 Western Union, . 66% 64% 


The Ledger (Philadelphia) of this date, says: “The money market continues 
unchanged and without new feature. In this city call loans are quoted at 3 
and 4 per cent., and first-class commercial paper at 6 per cent., with excep- 
tional cases at 5% per cent. In New York there is a limited sale for double- 
name paper, and a few notes are sold at 5% per cent., but 6 is about the lowest 
quoted rate. Single-name paper of first-class can be more easily placed than 
heretofore. Yesterday in New York call money loaned at 1 and 1% percent.” 

Mr. Peixotto, our Consul at Lyons, has made a report to the State Department 
in regard to the crops in France. He says: “The wheat crop will amount to 
about 316,000,000 bushels, which will surpass the harvest of 1883 by over 
30,000,000 bushels. The quality is reported as being in excellent condition. 
The rye crop will equal 77,000,000 bushels; quality very superior. The Indian 
corn crop will amount to 33,000,000 bushels, aud the potato crop to 412.000,000 
bushels.” Reports from England and Continental countries also show fine wheat 
crops. 

The Philadelphia banks, in their statement on Monday, showed an increase in 
the item of loans of $726,861, in reserve of £35,599, in national bank notes of 
$24,321, in deposits of $854,356, and in circulation of $21,283. There was a 
decrease of $572,010 in the item of due from banks and of $179,787 in due to 
banks. 

The New York banks, in their statement on Saturday showed a decrease in 
their surplus reserve of $1,571,475, but they had still in excess of legal require- 





ONE DOLLAR EXPENDED NOW IN PURCHASING A BOTTLE OF JAYNE’S EXPEC. 
torant, by those troubled by a cough or hoarseness, or sore throat, may save the 
expense of a doctor’s bill. A neglected cough often ends in consumption. A 
slight inflammation of the lining of the wind tubes, the usual symptoms of which 
are sore throat and a pain in the breast, frequently leads to bronchitis. A day’s 
delay may entail months of suffering. Better try at once Jayne’s Expectorant, a 
standard remedy whose curative properties have been tested and approved by 
thousands, 
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ments the very large sum of $29,528,900, as compared with 4% millions at the 
The drain of funds to.the West has been lighter 
than was thought probable, and the banks have been pursuing a more liberal 
policy toward lenders, having increased their loans $1,454,000. They held in 
specie $75,706,600, as against 5834 millions at this time last year, and 514 


corresponding time last year. 


millions in 1882. 


The London Economist says it is evident “that almost at any moment cir- 
cumstances may arise which would compel France to make much more serious 
efforts than she has yet found necessary, and in that case the government may 





have to borrow largely. This is one of the contingencies which must be kept in 
view, and another is, that gold will certainly have to be sent to Egypt in connec- 
tion with the military expedition we are on the eve of undertaking. 
remembered, too, that even now gold is steadily, although slowly, going out of 
the bank for export, and the movement may assume larger dimensions soon, when 
the American crops are being moved freely. The position thus is, that while it 
is hardly possible for rates to go below their present level, many things may happen 
to cause them to advance, and the disinclination to tie up their money at the 
existing low terms which bankers are showing thus seemsfto be fully warranted.” 


It is to be 








RAILROADS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 





— THE —— 
Between the North 
and East, South 


Shenandoah Valley Route =2"Es." so 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Unsurpassed 
THROUGH PULLMAN CAR SERVICE and Perfect Trans- 
portation Facilities, traversing the most prosperous sections ot 
the Southern States, upon railways of Uniform Excellence, Su- 

erior Equipment and Common Management, uniting New 
Fork, Harrisburg, Philadelphia. Washington, Balti- 
more, and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South Georgia and Florida; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service en route: 


THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller’s progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, Tickets 
and arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 
will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 
classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and all information, inquire at all Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or other leading Railway Ticket Offices, North and Fast, 
or atthe Eastern Offices of this line: -104 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
MASS.; 303 Broadway, NEW YORK;; 828 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA; 157 West Baltimore Street, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, BALTIM‘:RE; Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, HARRISBURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 


TO NEW YORK | 


SHORTEST 
Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 


AND QUICKEST. 
MAY rth, 1884. 


FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Ling RuNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 
.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45. 5-40,645 P. M., 
12.00 midnight, and for Trenton only 9.00 P. M. 

Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex’’ boat at Jersey City with 

Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 
Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 
6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 
ng Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 9.30, 11.00 A. 
M., 1.15, 3-45, 5.40 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 
Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 


8.30 A. M4 P.M. 

SUNDA — New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P. M., 
$12.00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A.M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45,9.30, 11.15 A.M. 
1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., f12.00, midnight. 

SUNDA —8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., t12.00 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.50 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.56 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junction. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars on 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 

+Sleeping car =e 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

DEPOT. HIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 35.10, 8.20, 39.00 10.30 
A. M., 21.00, 23.30, 25.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

rennet ‘or Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 

UN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Ticket Offices; 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and at 
the Mest 
J. E. WOOTTEN, C. G. HANCOCK, 

General Manager. G. P.& T. A., Phila. 











STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s’ American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


Js P. WOOD & CO., 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 
Sup AND ENGINE. 


Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 














21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreths’ Garden 
Seeds, Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac for 1884, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 Broapway, New York. 











FINE ARTS== 


——AND-— 


=MIRRORS. 
MSCLEES, 


1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ABOVE BROAD. 
Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, 
Colored Photographs. 








F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE DEPARTMENT, 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 


832 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, 
Coins, Engravings, Etc. 


Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence 
and superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
illustration. 4g Correspondence solicited. 


“Miniature Picture Gallery,” a collection of gems, twenty- 
five in number, on 10 by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in 
portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





a 


] 


f] MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Wm. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 





JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 





ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable dietetic, 
prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious preparation 


of the kind in the market. 


Unlike other extracts of beef, it 


is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, and can be used as a 
sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will make a splendid soup by the 
addition of boiling water in a few minutes. 


Wim. M. Shoemaker, | 
Proprietor. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





Gentlemen’s 
Fall Overcoats. 


Made from the most suitable 
materials, ranging from the very 
finest, lined through with silk, to 
the most moderate in price. Also, 
Young Men’s, Youth’s, Boys’ and 
Children’s sizes. 


JoHN WANAMAKER & Co., 


The Finest Clothing, 


818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 


rsd 








nd 
os? thy Cp 
Ss 


THE BEST PLACE T0 BUY DRY GOODS 


ot o) 


& . 
Shy, ge 
97) red 





Market, Eight) * 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Darlington MERCHANTS AND 
R k . IMPORTERS. 
un 


& Co. 


-AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 1128 








General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
The Best Value. The Lowest Frice 
Everything in Dry 
J OHN Goops, WEARING AP- 


PAREL and House- 


W ANAMAKER S KEEPING — APPOINT- 
MENTS sent by mail, 
STORE. 


express or freight, ac- 
cording to  circum- 
stances,—subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. JouHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BGy-We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 


Urruwck: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





{~~ 
aH AeN 
CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
claims, .. . 2 ee « © ©852,970 25 
Sulplus over all liabilities, o 2 + 6 6 6(BRIS§4O190 


$40C,000 00 





TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


H. Soe CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
jouN ELS ISRAEL MORRIS, 
con T. LEW is, JOHN P. WETHERILL, 

THOMAS R., MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSUR a COMPANY 
North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 794. 





Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital - . - $3 000 ooo. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,07 1,696.33. 
Surplus over all habilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS 


Samuel Field, 
George L. Harrison, Charles H. Rogers, 
Francis R. Cope, Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, = Lowber Welsh, 


Charles Platt, 


T. Charlton Henry, ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A. Griscom, ohn A. Brown, 
William Brockie, 
Henry Winsor, 


dward S. Buckley, 
George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 
CHARLES PLATT, President. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT. 2d Vice-President. 
GRFVILLE FE. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L., ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 


‘ncorporatea 1836. Charter Perpetuat. 
CaPITAL, $450,000, SURPLUS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 








President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, 
Actuary, Witi1am P, Huston, 





THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Compauy of Philadelphia, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES Fao VALUABLES of every eweEny’ 





) including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWE 


DEEDS, etc., oe for SAFE KEEPING ¥, SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size. An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEI IVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

KOBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen A. Gen William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark = B. Gest, 
George F, Tyler. ward T. Steel, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, C, A. Griscom, 
John C. Bullitt. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under ap-ointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TLE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., etc. 

— FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular, 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 





OHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
ICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Drrectors. 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wn. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 








OTTO 


4 Gas Engine. 


Over 10,000 in use. 


Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
: ; or attendance. 

SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 














Branch Office, - - - - - 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency, - - - - - - - = 47 Dey Street, New York. 
Fairbanks Standard Scales. 
BEST AND 

CHEAPEST, iene 
Quality Considered. Descr iption. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila, 








